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IN THIS NUMBER there are printed a number of articles on 
what we have come to call the Elizabethan age—though 
most of the works that we regard as such were written 
later. Winter ills have, at the last moment, prevented 
there being as many as I would have liked, and in conse- 
quence the accent is more on Shakespeare, and particularly 
on Hamlet, than was intended. But we have done our 
best, and included contributions of which I think it is more 
important to say that the spirit, rather than the style, would 
not be offensive to the authors of that era. Though I do 
not consider it necessary to pretend that they would 
inevitably have understood them. 

I do, however, believe that were they still living the 
Elizabethans would have understood what we are up to, 
in a way that writers of no other age would have done. 
I am equally certain that the Elizabethans would not have 
understood what we make of their works—if only for the 
simple reason that, poetry apart, had they been able to, 
they would then have written their works differently. 

The Elizabethans wrought of earlier plays versions as 
“ sophisticated’ as anything we now read into theirs. 
They are the iast who would have decried re-treatments, 
but the first who would have resented imitation, either of 
achievement or approach. Neither, I make bold to parley, 
is proferred here. We do not even go so far as “ re- 
assessing ”, since what is lived-by is constantly re-assessed 
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without change being conscious. What we do do is to 
state, from our varying angles and in our personal accents, 
that we are sufficiently sure of our place no longer to try 
to put ourselves in that of the Tudors. No sham Eliza- 
bethanism, no “return to the Renaissance’’. Instead, a 
suggestion that the Elizabethans, like any other allies, 
might be brought into our place—that we cannot go back, 
but they may be presumed to have come forward ; in fact, 
have, since we are here. And that granted three hundred 
years’ psychic, and, all things considered, probable though 
less certainly social development, they would find us less 
strange than we would (and for long have) them, when we 
try to put ourselves ignorantly and imitatively in their 
place. 

In short, no pretence that we could be “ at home” with 
the Tudors; only an implication that they, given what 
we have been given and left with (by them, among others), 
would have the spirit and strength to feel at home with us. 
Which is a kettle holding different fish than those of the 
usual “‘ appreciation’ and “‘ re-assessment’’—and one I 
felt particularly impelled to set boiling now, when so 
much glib and careless talk compares Armadas with air- 
forcefulness and a reaction against reportage causes the 
ill-read (who let it be remembered have thereby the leisure 
to be the vociferous) to relate “ romanticism’ with a 
period loosely known as Renaissance; to ignore the part 
played in that by Henry VIII and to credit his daughter 
with much written in the succeeding Scottish king’s reign, 
and forget that Elizabeth saw no Beaumontandfletcher, 
that Ben Jonson was nearly ten years younger than 
Shakespeare. .. . 

Much has gone into a later article that was originally 
intended for this. But it has seemed to me that if an 
Editorial means anything, it must mean it as Epilogue 
rather than as Prologue—a summing-up rather than an 
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introduction. My purpose, in the article at the end of this 
number, has been to state what we make of the Elizabethans 
(bearing in mind that most we call that were Jacobean). 

Here I can only hope to placate angry and persuade 
amiable (there are no other) readers by hinting why we 
make anything at all of them. It seems as froward to suggest 
we do, as to imply we might not. But the fact remains— 
and it is one of the few (facts being what they are) that 
do—that there are many to whom the seventeenth century 
in English literature rings only a bell they do not answer. 

We to whom its summons is life and death, it behoves 
(therefore) to state why: and every now and again, like 
horses stopping before the till on Time’s merry-go-round, 
the moment seems apposite. One of those moments I 
believe to be now. Have at you, accordingly. 

The Elizabethans were interested, above all, in where 
they were going to. Their lust for life led them to the 
next, to conquer both being their aim. I have always 
believed and shall maintain until my, far may it be post- 
poned, dying day, that we too have a lust for life unequalled 
in any period between. We, too, are on the edge of worlds 
waiting only for our wisdom to welcome us. Prosperity 
(plus remembered poverty) has led us, too, to speculation, 
uneasiness, and poverty again; Queen Elizabeth’s words at 
Tilbury have been acted by most women of England, who 
have shown the body of a prince as well as the spirit (and 
her namesake showed more than her successors, in not 
leaving London when the new plague was at hand). 

For raids are no more than a variant of the same self- 
destroying principle in the aggressor that absorbed the 
Elizabethans. The tragedy they depicted was always this 
—the taking-on of another’s guilt (fault or mistake) by 
the hero. The comedy was the overcoming of an elder’s 
malignity—usually by the heroine, though latterly she too 
wizened and Cordelia had to have two sisters where Portia 
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had none (even if Jessica and Nerissa needs must be 
given parts in the later play). 

To the Elizabethans, the necessity to grow meant guilt. 
They felt as guilty as schoolboys, and hence their stolen 
pleasures, their yells of revenge and their doubts of religion 
and all other symbols of authority. They were growing 
and they wanted to know where to. They looked forward 
—to death. We, nearly three hundred years later and 
equally growing, hold a different skull in our hands—not 
Yorick’s, but our own, as a baby. The circle reaches bone- 
white completion, and let those who doubt it ask them- 
selves to whom else but the new-born and the new-dead 
does the word “ rattle” belong. 

The Elizabethans looked forward where we seem to 
look back, but for the same reason—to make the most of 
life, by avoiding repetition of the same mistakes and to 
avoid refutation of the same errors. Those errors were 
expressed in terms whose limitations, I would, put it, we 
are the first not to have to enlarge. We know now that 
love is another side of “ revenge”’ and it doesn’t really 
matter if they didn’t (it matters only, which side comes 
uppermost, and for how long). We can see, if we wish, that 
Hamlet, as Sarah Bernhardt, in his moodiness and arras- 
maraudering was a wicked parody of his and Shakespeare’s 
Queen. We can see Jwelfth Night as a satire and Antony 
and Cleopatra, if we have the heart, or lack of it, and of 
imagination as well as experience, as a love-song. It really 
does not matter. The play is no longer the thing. To us, 
all are but stages in unfolding the same character and it is 
only by chance that Romeo did not strangle Imogen at 
a Dunsinane, where Hamlet and Lady Macbeth were for 
once, and only at first surprisingly, the same wailing 
queens perpetually ex cathedra. 


A NOTE ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
By BRYHER 


THERE WAS A time when Beaumont and Fletcher were 
ranked above Shakespeare, rather by critics than audiences, 
for, whereas most of Shakespeare’s plays were successes, 
several works by the two dramatists were received with 
derision on the first night. We should not place them so 
high to-day but there is equally no reason for the present 
neglect of their drama. 

Elizabethan plays have never been widely read. Men 
like Hazlitt and Swinburne have loved them with a fierce, 
wild enthusiasm but they do not lend themselves to 
academic research, they are too fiery, too uneven in plot 
and conception and youth either does not discover them 
or is repelled for want of a few indications on “‘ how ”’ to 
read them. It is a pity because they are, above everything 
else, good “cinema”? and doubtless fulfilled the same 
function in their own time that Hollywood fills for the 
adolescent to-day. 

I was anxious to write on Beaumont and to try to define 
his share of the famous partnership but the material is so 
vast, the points to be considered are so numerous that all 
I can do in the limited space at our wartime disposal, is to 
indicate some of the problems and to look forward to a 
day when there is both time and paper available to present 
a detailed study of the two writers. 

First of all, though we think of the pair as representative 
of the flower of the Elizabethan period, they were not, 
properly speaking, Elizabethan at all. Their first successful 
play was probably produced exactly twenty years after 
the defeat of the Armada and when James the First had 
been five years on the throne. They wrote in the middle 
period between the Spanish defeat and the Civil War. You 
can hear the echoes of the English dislike for Spain and 
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their fear of a minority (thought to influence the King) 
who were ready for appeasement and collaboration. 

Both are considered to be court poets which is true in the 
sense that they were not affiliated with the City alone, as 
Middleton and Dekker were, but there is much political 
comment and their pictures are just as realistic as are those 
of the other comedies. It is, in fact, partly because they 
are so contemporary that they are neglected to-day. Unless 
we are well acquainted with the history of the time we 
wonder what the fuss is about and the sharpness of their wit 
is lost on us. 

The two authors are always associated together, yet their 
possible collaboration is confined to a dozen plays, whereas 
Fletcher himself probably had some share in another 
twenty dramas. An old account speaks of their sharing 
everything in common, having one cloak and one wench, 
yet Beaumont is said to have married and to have left two 
daughters, one of whom lived through the Civil War and 
the Restoration almost to the time of Anne, dying about 
1700. 

I have grown up with the plays, and if they were taken 
away from me I should lose my own memories of that 
moment when childhood passes and the pattern of life 
begins. Those who are reading them now for the first 
time may find the following suggestions helpful. 

Have a history beside you, note the date of the play 
and look up what happened in that particular year. Plays 
were both the newspapers and films of the time and 
Fletcher was always shrewd enough to select material 
that linked to actual events though he might set it in some 
heroic past so as to give no offence at Court. 

Do not attempt to follow the plot. It will be a formula 
partly designed to show off the ability of the actors and 
partly a help for audiences who knew then what to expect 
after they had listened to the opening scenes. To-day film 
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scripts are pegs upon which to hand the visual expression 
of emotion, sometimes so beautiful that we can see the 
scenes in memory years afterwards and often in so con- 
ventional a manner that an hour after we have left the 
cinema we have forgotten what the story was about. Look 
rather for two things in Elizabethan drama; a photographic 
record of the age, there is that gay moment in one of 
Fletcher’s plays when he speaks of a map being on sale 
at a certain ordinary to show revellers a way home without 
falling into the hands of the Watch or that scene in the 
Coxcomb when Viola gets scolded for breaking a glass 
clumsily, washing it in a pail. Or there is the comment in 
some of the loveliest poetry in the English language on 
such universal things as death, honour, or love. 

Scholars have tried to disentangle the separate work of 
the two authors but with little success. It is amusing to 
start counting feet in a line and to say that this extra syllable 
proves it to have been by Fletcher. Yet I can hear him 
laughing if we told him this. How do we know, even if 
we had the manuscripts, that that line was not caught in 
the air from his friend or that his colleague did not echo 
him in another play ? 

It leads us nowhere to dissect the verses. Surely the 
style of the one influenced the thought of the other? Yet 
there is a reason for their collaboration. It is the work that 
we are reasonably sure that they wrote together that has 
survived. Without his friend, Fletcher became pompous, 
over fond of extravagant plots and ranting. The one 
Masque that we know to be by Beaumont alone, has an 
arid quality that makes reading difficult. Neither author 
was more than minor by himself, each needed the special 
gifts of the other for success. 

A characteristic of their drama is their attitude to women. 
Their females are usually stupid, shallow, vicious, or cruel, 
and they delight in impossible situations, the apparent 
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brother-sister love in 4 King or No King, the mother and 
son conflict in Thierry and Theodoret, or the extraordinary 
jumble in Cupid’s Revenge. Against this they have created 
the best of all the girl pages in literature in Bellario, and 
Hengo in Bonduca is certainly brother to her. Or they have 
the unnaturally virtuous Ordelia. Fletcher, by himself, 
could turn out sketches that must have been drawn from 
life, the silly little Viola of The Coxcomb, a pure Madame 
Bovary type, or that strange figure from the underworld, 
Lady Ruinous Gentry who “can change her shape and 
be masculine’? to rob the tiresome young gulls of the 
period. 

Beaumont was, by tradition, the greater scholar and 
had a gayer wit. Cervantes apart, nobody has ever mocked 
so gracefully at the “ pulp’? magazines of the time, the 
absurd popular romances they ridicule in The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. What a scene that is, where Palmerin 
strikes down the giant by his elephant! And who has 
noticed that Ralph was said to have played Mucedorus, 
hero of that lost Shakespearean play? Unlike Dekker, 
they tease lightly and without the consciousness of sin. 
They are hardly aware of Puritans—or sermons. The 
controversial issues of the moment are considered, however, 
unjust imprisonment, the divine right of kings, how far 
any single individual should be allowed unrestricted power ? 
There is only one generation, remember, between 4 King 
and No King and Milton. 

Labels are dangerous, yet if one had to pick out one 
characteristic of their plays from all the others, should we 
not say that it was the continuity of tradition? I was 
always reminded of their plays in the blitz. The citizens 
of London were the same as when Ralph was their May 
Day lord, stolid, tenacious, and with the same blunt humour. 
The children who put out the incendiaries were of Hengo’s 
breed, not one Bellario but hundreds, drove ambulances 
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or sat at telephone switchboards quite unmoved by any 
falling bombs. Was there much difference between Caratach 
and a pilot and to prevent perfection did we not have 
Bessus in plenty and the same unsavoury crew that then 
fleeced the young country gentlemen and to-day were 
black market racketeers? It is both cheering and de- 
pressing to feel that we are so little changed by more than 
three centuries. 

There is need for a new, inexpensive edition of the 
plays for there has been much fresh material made available 
since the last complete edition in 1903. Although popular 
tradition ascribed Bonduca and The Faithful Shepherdess to 
Fletcher alone, the atmosphere of both plays seems to me 
to belong essentially to the period of collaboration. Finally, 
it is my belief that they were much more influenced by the 
political movements of the time than is usually realized. 
Dyce, still their best editor, was more interested in textual 
criticism than the interplay between citizens and state. 
The clock moves round, however, and we are probably 
nearer in spirit to Beaumont and Fletcher to-day than any 
readers have been since the “ Mermaid ”’ days themselves. 
Perhaps, in the general weeding out of documents and 
records that seems now to be taking place, some material 
will turn up that will tell us more about the lives of these 
men who were the friends of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, 
and the centre of the wittiest group that ever wrote in 


English. 


TWO SONNETS 
(Suggested by Shakespeare's “ Othello ’’) 


DAY’S DEMON 


I MATCHED HER with all marvels in my mind 
and found. her of them confluent diadem ; 
the pearl, whose white all other light refined, 
the flower (most fair) to which all else but stem. 
Saint, she (my cresset richness, crystal rose) 
held all I hoped from heav’n, on earth did gain. 
She was my chalice, did my blood enclose— 
since I of her, my own view did contain. 
Vintage too violent! Break, o blackened heart 
that broke a vessel not for such to bear ! 
Her white my dark more darkness did impart. 
Most fair she was and so to me un-fair, 
for I, no Hamlet who can doff his black, 
mourn what I have and murder what I lack. 


DARK KNIGHT 


I FELT EIGHT velvet fingers rib their keel 

upon the ivory island of my neck ; 

nor, since that side was samite, did I feel 

the nails in wounds that were their own wide wreck. 

I was their haven, thought I, and those tips 

trembled to pool their treasure in my sea. 

But their half-moons drew up my own eclipse ; 

hands that should anchor but unmoored at me. 

That and that only killed me—dark, not death, 

for darkness mocked his magic, made unclean 

his very virtue, as my pillowed breath 

wilted ’neath palms whose pallor proved him mean. 
Black hands, I knew, but see, one side is white. 
No longer dark, no more he needs my light. 

ROBERT HERRING 


ELIZABETHAN NATURAL HISTORY 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


WHEN JOHN GEORGE alias Jones appeared at the Gaol 
Delivery for Middlesex on 5th April, 1597, he came to answer 
a strange charge. He was accused of breaking open a box 
belonging to Henry Carter of Westminster, Co. Middlesex, 
chirurgion, and of takinge out of the same a peece of unicorne 
horne, whiche he (viz Henry Carter) valued at forty 
powndes. 

No question arose as to the validity of the claim. That 
the piece of horn was that of a unicorn no one had the 
slightest doubt. And why should anyone doubt ? Travellers 
in far countries had vouched for the existence of unicorns 
and had even described them in detail. Fynes Moryson, 
when he was at Venice in 1594, had seen among the treasure 
stored by the Procurators of Sainte Mark, two whole 
Unicornes hornes, each more than foure foot long, and a third 
shorter. And Fynes Moryson was a man of learning, having 
graduated M.A. of both Cambridge and Oxford, as well as 
taking up further studies in London. 

Like most of his contemporaries, Moryson’s ideas on 
animals were vague. He accepted the fabulous with the 
actual and had no anatomical or biological knowledge. No 
one wrote zoology books as such. Descriptions of animals 
were usually made because of the strangeness of new types 
that travellers might come across. But Elizabeth issued 
definite instructions that her sea-captains were to keep 
records of the animals, plants, and minerals they saw, so that 
knowledge of far regions might be accurate and worth 
while. 

Books on plants were in a different category. All through 
the sixteenth century plant-study had been growing. Plants 
were viewed from various aspects: botanical medicine, 


husbandry, and gardening. The Grete Herball of Henry 
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VIII’s reign had been reprinted many times. This, with 
William Turner’s Herball of 1551, was regarded as a 
standard work. Turner, himself a doctor, in order to 
relate plant study to the needs of his own profession not 
only gave the names of Herbes in Greke, Latin, Englysh, 
Duch, Frenche, but also in the Potecaries and Herbaries Latin. 
Fitzherbert’s Husbandry, originally printed by Rychard 
Pynson about 1523, was reprinted several times and was still 
read in Elizabeth’s day. Then there was Thomas Tusser’s 
A hundreth good pointes of husbandrie, written in verse, and 
first printed by R. Tottell in 1557. So much in demand was 
this book that it was expanded to five hundreth points, 
and reprinted as late as 1580. Thomas Hill, that lover of 
gardens, wrote much on this subject. His book The 
proffitable Arte of Gardening was printed by T. Marshe in 
1568. Several later editions were produced, that of 1593 
including a Tveatise on Bees. 

On the Continent too, books on plants were being 
written. One of these, Matthias de L’Obel’s Suirpium 
Adyversaria Nova, written in collaboration with Petrus 
Pena, was printed in Latin in London in 1571. Many of 
these Continental works were ahead of English know- 
ledge ; hence several were translated into English so that 
people in this country might benefit. Barnabe Googe, for 
instance, translated Conrad Herebach’s Four Bookes of 
Husbandry in 1577; and Henry Lyte translated Rembert 
Dodoen’s 4 Niewe Herball or Historie the following 
year. 

In the same year that John Jones stole Henry Carter’s 
“ peece of unicorne horne ’”’, a monumental (no other word 
serves) work appeared: John Gerard’s Herball or Generall 
flistorie of Plantes. John Gerard wasa Master in Chirurgerie, 
and for twenty-two years he was in charge of Lord 
Burghley’s Physick Garden. His knowledge of plants was 
wide. He observed both the characteristics and the method 
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of growth of many English and foreign plants. He described 
over fifteen hundred of them, supplying with each descrip- 
tion an English name and also the Latin alternative. 
Frequently he followed the custom of other herbalists, 
giving very long, cumbersome descriptive titles in the 
Latin, such as Juncus Minor capitulus Equiseti as the 
equivalent of club rush. With the descriptions Gerard 
supplied many hundreds of woodcuts, which even to-day 
in many cases provide reliable guides to the plants they 
represent. Unfortunately Gerard’s nomenclature is as a 
rule so different from what we use to-day that though the 
plants may be familiar in appearance we do not recognize 
their names. Yet here and there not only the English but 
the Latin name is the same as that in use now, two examples 
being the wild angelica (Angelica sylvestris) and the red 
maple (Acer rubrum). It is to Gerard’s credit that he paved 
the way for that simplicity of binomial description which 
is usually taken to be the invention of Linnaeus, whereas 
Linnaeus did not so much invent the system as extend it to 
universal practice. 

In his Herball Gerard included his famous description of 
the barnacle goose, which he firmly believed to arise out 
of a certain spume or froth that in time breedith unto certain 
shells, in shape like those of the Muskle, but sharper pointed. 
Within these shells arose something im forme like lace of 
silke, and out of this at last came the goose zo full maturitie, 
after which it fell into the sea. This marvel Gerard stated 
occurred in a small island in Lancashire called the Pile of 
Foulders. Yet Gerard could be clear-sighted at times and 
refute the superstitious beliefs of others, as for instance in 
regard to the mandrake. This plant, he declared, was in no 
way supernatural. It partook but of the nature of all other 
plants, and any peculiar anthropomorphological structure of 
root it might display was merely the result of accident not 


of occult power. 
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To Gerard is due our knowledge not only of the ordinary 
English plant names of his day, but also of names gathered 
from the mouthes of plaine and simple country people. More 
surprising than this is the inclusion of the Briztish (= 
Welsh) names of plants, sent by Master Robert Davyes of 
Guissaney in Flint-Shire, an inclusion that might be worth 
putting in the Nature books of to-day. 

Although zoology books as such were non-existent 
someone did write a book containing descriptions of 
animals, early in Elizabeth’s reign. This was John Maplet 
whose book A Greene Forest or a Naturall Historie was 
printed by Henry Denham in 1567. This book makes clear 
what in John Maplet’s opinion Natural History should 
comprise, for he tells us that the book deals with the most 
sufferaigne Vertues in all the whole kinde of Stones and 
Mettals : next of Plants, as of Herbes, Trees and Shrubs, 
Lastly of Brute Beastes, Foules, fishes, creeping wormes, and 
serpents. 

As a scientific treatise 4 Greene Forest is almost valueless. 
As an epitome of the scientific knowledge of the schoolmen 
of his day it is invaluable. John Maplet was a student at 
Cambridge and took his M.A. there. The keyriote of his 
work is adherence to authority; the authority of those 
classical thinkers of hundreds of years before which was 
epitomized in men like Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
Maplet’s description of the Lodestone as the stone that 
draweth Iron to it even as one Lover covetheth another is 
simplicity itself, taking no account of the part that the 
mariner’s compass was already playing in the explorations 
of Elizabethan seamen. His account of The Bee, describing 
the division of labour between the various members of the 
hive-city with its king, honey-bringers, workmen, guides, 
and ordinary citizens is so reminiscent of Canterbury’s 
speech in Henry V that it seems almost certain that Shake- 
speare had read John Maplet. 
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But unacknowledged, often even undetected by the pro- 
fessional writers, were the true naturalists of Elizabeth’s 
day. Ever since John Dee—that strange wizard-like 
scientific worker of the Tudor period—had brought back 
his cosmographer’s globes in 1547, Englishmen had become 
more and more interested in the world. Fynes Moryson 
brought home careful accounts of the plants, forests, and 
trees that grew in the various regions he visited. Francis 
Drake in 1578 told of penguins near the Straits of Magellan : 
fowl which could not fly, of the bigness of geese. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert described in 1583 the wild gardens of Newfound- 
land with their roses and whortleberries. He related how 
on their return journey there passed between them and the 
land a very lion to their seeming, i shape, hair and colour 
... turning his head to and fro, yawning and gaping wide, 
with ugly demonstration of long teeth and glaring eyes. . . roar- 
ing or bellowing as doth a lion. . . a wonder to see a lion in the 
Ocean sea. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of these seamen 
naturalists is one given by Lancelot Hogben in his Science 
for the Citizen. There, with much that is of interest regarding 
the development of scientific knowledge in Elizabeth’s day, 
Professor Hogben tells us this: “In 1585, John White, 
one of the earliest settlers in Virginia, for some time its 
governor, and lieutenant to Raleigh on several voyages, 
made drawings among which is one of the king crab 
(Limulus) an American missing link between the scorpions 
and the extinct aquatic Eurypterida.” 

And while all this was going on, a Wapping Compass 
Maker, R. Norman, was working on his magnets and 
compasses with such care as to produce a noteworthy book, 
The New Attractive, in 1581, giving as his belief that the 
earth was the source of magnetic attraction. So interested 
in this work was William Gilbert, another of the Elizabethan 
master chirurgions, that he experimented to see whether 
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or not Norman’s theory was true. He actually constructed 
a Terella, a small model of the earth made in magnetized 
iron, and in 1600 he produced England’s first scientific 
book, De Magnete, in which he showed that Norman’s 
hypothesis was true. With keenness and interest Elizabeth 
watched Gilbert’s experiments, for by 1600 she had made 
him her personal physician, and she followed with intelli- 
gence all the developments of his theories. 

But before De Magnete was printed the Spanish Invasion 
had been repelled, an invasion the fear of which had had 
strange results on English thinkers. The incursion of 
mathematics and mathematicians into the realm of natural 
science was a thing of moment, for John Napier, the 
inventor of logarithms. busied himself in devising warlike 
machines with which to repel the Spaniards should they land. 
The use of such machinery involved the use of gunpowder, 
so that certain men busied themselves with investigating 
the properties of brimstone, nitre, and charcoal. In par- 
ticular was this true of George Evelyn, the grandfather of 
the diarist, who in his possession of the monopoly for 
making: gunpowder was able to manufacture it in his mills 
at Long Ditton and Godstone. 

Again in other directions men’s botanical and minera- 
logical knowledge was growing outside the boundaries of 
the schools. Moryson wrote of the Emperike Surgeons 
(that is, of experience without learning) of Scotland, who come 
yeerely to those feelds of the borders to gather hearbs, good to 
heale wounds, and planted there by the bordering souldiers of 
the Romans. Then because of the refugee Venetians who 
came to this country in 1549, the secrets of glass-making 
were made known here. Fifteen glass factories had grown 
up within a comparatively few years, and experiments had 
begun on the manufacture of glass by the use of coal. The 
saltways of Cheshire were being opened up more fully, for 
salt was becoming as much a chemical asa condiment. Soda 
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and sand had to be obtained and made use of, so that their 
nature was beginning to be carefully investigated. 

The turn of the century saw the death of the great 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe (1601). But Galileo and Kepler 
could still carry on his work. Knowledge of things celestial 
was more and more affecting knowledge of things terrestrial. 
Neither Elizabeth nor Gilbert could follow that develop- 
ment beyond 1603, for Gilbert died in the same year as 
Elizabeth. But something was projected forward from their 
time into that future which is our present. We are left 
with a series of terms like magnetism and electricity which 
in their backward pointing show clearly the beginnings of 
much of the Physics of to-day. 


THE POSSESSORS 


THE TYRANT WHO keeps court within my hand 
Tears up the promise of the morning word. 

Poor bird, locked in a doorless cage, and blind ; 
Poor hand, so needing love, so made to slay ! 


The courtly fool who dallies on my tongue 
Smells battles in the air, and would be clothed 
In iron harder than the Winter’s ice. 

Brave as a warrior, he wags his bells ! 


So these fine two strut up and down my days, 

One with his hawk, the other with a lute, 

Bowing each-other in and out of rooms 

That give upon the avenues to death, 

Erasing public pose in secret acts ; 

One hawks for love—the lutenist plucks hate ! 
HENRY TREECE 


SPORTING KID? 
(The solution of the “ Kidde in Zsop ” problem) 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 
(A sequel to “ Mirror for Magistrates”’, contributed in 
; May, 2942) 
THERE IS A passage in Thomas Nashe’s Preface to Robert 
Greene’s Menaphon (1589) which has been printed so often 
in editions of Hamlet and elsewhere that many scholars 
must know it almost if not quite by heart. It is with 
apologies to such scholars that the passage is here reprinted. 
The justification for doing so is that there is in the passage 
a reference, well known to most scholars, which has not 
so far been followed to its conclusion. The result of doing 
so is very fascinating. The last clue is furnished by the 
mirror which has been found to be the solution of the 


Mousetrap in Hamlet. Here is the passage as written by 
Thomas Nashe : 


It is a cOmon practise now a daies amongst a sort of shifting com- 
panions, that runne through euery arte and thriue by none, to leaue 
the trade of Nouerint whereto they were borne, and busie themselues 
with the indeuors of Art, that could scarcelie latinize their necke- 
verse if they should haue neede; yet English Seneca read by candle 
light yeeldes manie good sentences, as Bloud is a beggar, and so 
foorth: and if you intreate him fair in a frostie morning, he will 
affoord you whole Hamlets, I should say handfulls of tragical 
speaches. But 6 griefe ! tempus edax rerum, what’s that will last 
alwaies ? The sea exhaled by droppes will in continuance be drie, 
and Seneca let bloud line by line and page by page, at length must 
needes die to our stage: which makes his famisht followers to 
imitate the Kidde in Zsop, who enamored with the Foxes new fangles, 
forsooke all hopes of life to leape into a new occupation; and these 
men renowncing all possibilities of credit or estimation, to inter- 
meddle with Italian translations: wherein how poorelie they haue 


1 The title is a quotation from Ben Jonson’s To the Memory of my Beloved, 
the Author Mr. William Shakespeare and what he hath left us. (line 30) It shows 


that the dramatist’s contemporaries made the obvious pun. It strengthens 
the rest of the evidence. 
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plodded, (as those that are neither prouenzall men, nor are able to 
distinguish of Articles, let all indifferent Gentlemen that haue trauailed 
in that tongue, discerne by their twopenie pamphlets: ... 

It was first pointed out by Koeppe in Englische Studien 
(xviii, 130) that the Kidde in sop is not to be found in 
fEsop at all, but in the fifth month, May, of Edmund 
Spenser's The Shepheards Calender. It was Spenser himself 
who misled Nashe. In the Glosse to May, and referring 
to the story of the Kid which is told in that Aglogue 
(lines 171-305), Spenser says : 

This tale is much like to that in AZsop’s fables, but the Catastrophe 
and end is far different. (Note to line 171.) 

There is actually a fable by A‘sop which begins very like 
Spenser’s tale, but the characters are the Goat, the Kid, 
and the Wolf. In Spenser’s tale the third character is a 
Fox. In Zsop, however, the Kid does not admit the Wolf 
to the house, so “‘ the Catastrophe and end is farre different’’. 
Spenser’s reference to A/sop is taken over by Nashe, and 
originates the phrase “ the Kidde in AZsop”’. The proof 
seems conclusive that Nashe knew the story as told by 
Spenser. If we read instead “ the Kidde in Spenser ”’, and 
analyse Spenser’s tale, with reference to the tragedy of 
Hamlet which is also mentioned in Nashe’s Preface, there 
is seen to be a very close connection between the Mirror 
in the Mousetrap and the mirror used by the Fox in Spenser’s 
tale. 

Nothing more will be attempted here than to show that 
the mirror used by the Fox in Spenser is the same mirror 
as that used by the Prince of Denmark to catch the con- 
science of the King in Hamlet, and that Nashe could see 
many parallels between the fifth AAglogue of Spenser and 
the tragedy which we know as Hamlet. Even if Nashe 
saw the parallels in an earlier version of the play, enough 
have survived in the seventeenth century version by 
Shakespeare to allow us to see the parallels also. 
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It is not a valid argument against the method that some 
of the parallels seem at first scrutiny to be far-fetched. All 
such parallels must of necessity be of this nature. Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achitophel is much less direct, needing 
historical knowledge as well as the normal intelligence 
needed for a comparison of Shakespeare and Spenser. 
The surprising thing is that the parallels in the second case 
are so consistent. 

In Spenser’s May, the tale told by Piers to Palinode is 
as follows. The Goat, mother of the Kid, leaves home to 
go into the green wood. Before she departs, she speaks 
to her son about his dead father : 


Thy father (that word she spake with payne: 

For a sigh had nigh rent her heart in twaine) 

Thy father, had he liued this day, 

To see the braunche of his body displaie, 

How would he haue ioyed at this sweete sight ? 

But ah false Fortune such ioy did him spight, 

And cutte of hys dayes with vntimely woe, 

Betraying him into the traines of hys foe. (193-200) 


Not one word would need to be altered to make this the 
story of Queen Gertrude in Hamlet. The lines are also a 
description of the death of Hamlet’s father at the hands 
of Claudius, just as the line, “And so his hauty hornes 
did he weld” (206) could refer, in Elizabethan symbolism,, 
to the adultery of Claudius and Gertrude. 

The Goat warns her son against all the wild beasts that 
lie in wait to entrap him, especially the Fox. After her 
departure, the Fox comes to the door, disguised as a poor 
pedlar, with a pack. In the same manner as Claudius in 
the play, who claims to be Hamlet’s father (“and think 
of us As of a father’, 1, 2, 107-8) the Fox tries to impose 
a false relationship on the Kid, 


And if that my Grandsire me sayd be true, 
Sicker I am very sybbe to you: (268-9) 
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Tho out of his packe a glasse he tooke: 

Wherein while kiddie vnwares did looke, 

He was so enamored with the newell, 

That nought he deemed deare for the iewell. 

Tho opened he the dore, and in came 

The false Foxe,... (274-9) 


Now, this mirror is the instrument mentioned above. It 
is the critical link between Spenser’s tale and Hamlet. 
It is one of Shakespeare’s favourite images, and is used in a 
special sense in Hamlet, where the mirror is held up to 
nature (iii, 2, 22). Hamlet holds a mirror before his 
mother, “ Where you may see the inmost part of you” 
(iii, 4, 20) but it has not so far been noticed that the Prince 
has already held up a mirror before his uncle, and thereby 
trapped his conscience. 

The Fox uses the mirror to trap the Kid in Spenser, as 
Hamlet uses a mirror to trap the King’s conscience. In 
Spenser, the Fox uses also a basket, in Hamlet this has 
been improved into a mousetrap. Here is Spenser’s 
version, 

Being within, the Kidde made him good glee, 

All for the loue of the glasse he did see. 

After his chere the Pedlar can chat, 

And tell many lesings of this, and that: 

And how he could shewe many a fine knack, 
Tho shewed his ware, and opened his packe, 
All saue a bell, which he left behind 

In the bas-ket for the Kidde to fynd. 

Which when the Kidde stooped downe to catch, 
He popt him in, and the basket did latch, 

Ne stayed he once, the dore to make fast, 

But ranne awaye with him in all hast. (282-293) 


If the story is applied to Hamlet it is not Claudius who 
is the Fox, but Hamlet. ‘‘ Hide fox, and all after,” exclaims 
the Prince,(Ham. iv, 2, 29-30) referring to himself. 
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The first part of Spenser’s May, introductory to the 
tale of the Kid, yields several curious parallels to Hamlet. 
There is identity in meaning between the couplet, 


So often times, when good is meant, 
Euil ensueth of wrong entent, (101-2) 


and the words of the Player King in Hamlet, 


Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 

That our devices still are overthrown, 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: 

sage (Ham. iii, 2, 206-8) 


The same conditions are found in May as in Hamlet. 


That not. content with loyall obeysaunce, 

Some gan to gape for greedie gouernaunce, 

And match them selfe with mighty potentates, 

Louers of Lordship and troublers of states : (120-123) 


Perhaps the most fascinating parallels are contained in 
the following consecutive ten lines—two lines of intro- 
duction, and then four themes found in Hamlet, condensed 
into four couplets, 


Three things to beare, bene very burdenous, 

But the fourth to forbeare, is outragious. 

Wemen that of Loues longing once lust, 

Hardly forbearen, but haue it they must: (132-5) 


Hamlet’s words to his mother are, 


Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 


To the next abstinence ;... 
(Ham. iii, 4, 165-7.) 
The next couplet, 


So when choler is inflamed with rage, 
Wanting reuenge is hard to asswage :; (136-7) 
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could refer to Hamlet in relation to Claudius, or Laertes 
in relation to Hamlet (“ How much I had to do to calm 
his rage !”’ said Claudius at the end of Act IV, Scene 7), 
or Claudius in relation to Hamlet (“ The king... Is in 
his retirement marvellous distempered ... with choler ” 
ili, 2, 292-6). 

The next couplet, 


And who can counsell a thristie soule, 
With patience to forbeare the offred bowle? —_ (138-9) 


can be interpreted as an echo of “I’ll play this bout first ; 

set it by awhile’ (Ham. v, 2, 276), when Hamlet refuses 

the poisoned drink offered by the King, during the duel. 
Lastly, the couplet, 


But of all burdens that a man can beare, 
Moste is, a fooles talke to beare and to heare, (140-1) 


while we are looking for parallels, is an obvious reference 
to Polonius. ‘“‘ These tedious old fools!” are Hamlet’s 
Words (12,5213). 

Thomas Kyd was a fellow pupil of Spenser’s at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and scholars have looked in vain for 
references to Kyd in Spenser’s poems. This may be the 
reference looked for. 

If Kyd is the author of the first version of the Hamlet 
drama, he may have had a special interest in using the tale, 
if in the first place it was, in Spenser, a reference to himself. 
If Spenser’s use of the Kid is not a reference to his school- 
fellow, it is possible that the name may have attracted the 
attention of Kyd, being identical with his own name. Even 
if there are not references to Kyd’s own life in Spenser’s 
tale, it is likely that Thomas Kyd would suspect such 
references. His careful reading of the tale would impress 
it on his attention. 

The minimum that can be claimed is that Nashe saw 
- some of the parallels—and if some, why not all ?—That 
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he mentions the “ Kidde in AZsop”’ in the same passage 
as Hamlet makes it very likely that he knew the solution 
of the Mousetrap, a solution which has escaped so many 
modern scholars. The solution may have been common 
knowledge in the theatre, or it may have been confined to 
a small minority. 


Note-—The mirror is traditionally associated with the 
Fox. In Zhe History of Reynard the Fox, translated and 
printed by William Caxton, June, 1481, there is a wonderful 
mirror of glass in an ebony frame and handle :— 


Now ye shal here of the mirrour/the glas that stode 
thereon was of suche vertu that men myght see therin/ 
all that was don within a myle/of men of beestis and af al 
thynge that men wold desire to wyte and knowe/and what 
man loked in the glasse had he ony dissease/of prickyng 
or motes/smarte or perles in his eyen he shold be anon 
heled of it/Such grete vertu had the glas/is it thenne 
wondre yf I be meuyd and angry for to lose suche maner 
Jewellls. 


Goethe was later to use this description in his Reineke 


Fuchs (Zehnter Gesang) making use of almost the same 
wording. Of course he was working from the same source. 


ENGLISH SENECA 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


IT MIGHT BE argued that the catching of the King’s 
conscience in Hamlet is so subtle, and the modern audience 
has always missed it, therefore Shakespeare cannot have 
put so much stress on what is dramatically ineffective. 
Critics have argued that the play is a masterpiece without 
an appreciation of the subtleties that critics have found in 
the tragedy, and this is correct. It was appreciated by the 
uneducated of Elizabethan and early Jacobean times. But 
it has also much in it “to please the wiser sort’, in the 
words of one contemporary. Other plays of Shakespeare 
contain many subtle references, to be appreciated only by 
an audience who were educated. 

Thomas Nashe’s Preface to Greene’s Menaphon de- 
liberately links together Seneca and Hamlet. Seneca’s 
Ten Tragedies were translated separately at various times 
between 1559 and 1566, and these English translations were 
collected in 1581. Seneca and Hamlet come together in the 
reference to grief, “ But O griefe! Tempus edax rerum, 
whats that will last alwayes?”’? This could be a reference 
to a recurring theme in Hamlet, where Gertrude’s short- 
lived grief for her dead husband is contrasted with Hamlet’s 
lasting grief for his dead father. 

Hamlet. What should a man do but be merry? for, look you, how 
cheerfully my mother looks, and my father died within’s two 
hours. 

Ophelia. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 

Hamlet. So long ? nay then, let the devil wear black, for I'll have a 
suit of sables. O heavens! die two months ago, and not 
forgotten yet?... (iii, 2, 120-126.) 

Seneca wrote voluminous essays of Consolation, and 
there is an interesting parallel to the above in his sixty-third 
Epistle : | 

Our forefathers have enacted that, in the case of women, a year 
should be the limit of mourning ; not that they needed to mourn for 
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so long, but that they should mourn no longer. In the case of men, 
no rules are laid down, because to mourn at all is not regarded as 
honourable. For all that, what woman can you show me, of all the 
pathetic females that could scarcely be dragged away from the funeral- 
pile or torn from the corpse, whose tears have lasted a whole month ? 

(Epistolae Morales, 1. Loeb Classics, p. 435. Tr. Gummere.) 


Shakespeare, when he made use of Lucianus, relied upon 
a knowledge of Seneca in some of his audience. In Seneca’s 
@dipus, there is also a ghost, summoned from the dead by an 
aged priest. Creon’s description of the scene (lines 530- 
658) has several parallels to the lines spoken by Lucianus. 
There is the same repetition of the word “ black”’, and a 
reference to magic, and Hecate is named as in the speech 
by Lucianus : 
Latravit Hecates turba; ter valles cavae 
sonuere maestum, toto succusso solo 
pulsata tellus. (569-571) 
But this use of Hecate had become conventional in English 
drama. In Robert Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
Friar Bacon refers to her twice in connection with his 
magic : 
And hell and Hecate shall fail the friar, 
But I will circle England round with brass. (i, 2.) 


With seven years’ tossing necromantic charms, 

Poring upon dark Hecat’s principles 

I have fram’d out a monstrous head of brass. (iv, 1.) 

The full name of Seneca was Lucius Annaeus Seneca, and 

the first two names, Lucius Annaeus, with very little 
simplification give us the name Lucianus, the name of the 
actor who personifies Hamlet in the last part of the Mouse- 
trap. The entrance of Lucianus may have been suggested 
by Seneca’s Octavia, where Seneca himself enters as a 
character in his own play, the Argument of which in 
the Elizabethan translation begins : 


Octavia’s daughter to prince Claudius grace, 
To Nero espoused, whom Claudius did adopt 
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That Claudius was Seneca’s own emperor may explain why 
the name was adopted for the King in the tragedy, rather 
than Feng or Fengon—his names in the prose sources. 
When the Ghost of Czsar, who is admitted to be a Senecan 
ghost, enters the tent of Brutus in Julius Cesar, it is 
interesting to note that two of Brutus’s servants are Lucius 
and Claudius. John Marston’s The Malcontent (1604), 
which has many deliberate references to Hamlet, refers to 
Seneca’s full name “ Mary, I remember one Seneca, Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca” (iii, 1) which, without referring to 
Hamlet, seems to have no purpose, but as a reference to 
Lucianus becomes significant. In the Elizabethan transla- 
tion of Seneca’s @dipus, there is an interesting couplet in 


the Chorus at the end of the third Act: 


Let @dipus example bee of this unto you all, 
A Mirrour meete, A Patern playne, of Princes carefull thrall, 


which links together, Seneca, @dipus, and the mirror 
found also in the Mousetrap. 

An interesting parallel to this mirror in the Hamlet 
Mousetrap is found in Robert Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. In Act II, Scene 2, Friar Bacon proposes to 
show Prince Edward in a glass prospective something taking 
place at a distance: 

Within this glass prospective thou shalt see 


This day what’s done in merry Fressingfield 
’Twixt lovely Peggy and the Lincoln Earl. 


Dyce’s note to this has an important application to the 
method of staging the similar mirror in Hamlet. 

Perhaps the curtain which concealed the upper stage... was 
withdrawn, discovering Margaret and Bungay standing there, and 


when the representation in the glass was supposed to be over, the 
curtain was drawn back again. 


The mirror in which the Player-King and Queen and the 
nephew Lucianus-Hamlet appear—because it shows the 
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future as the first mirror had shown the past—has all the 
characteristics of the glass prospective in Greene’s play, 
which shows things happening at a distance. That the glass 
prospective in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay is a creation 
of necromancy—as the Dumb Shows in Webster’s White 
Devil are created by conjuring—suggests that the psycho- 
logical Mousetrap in Hamlet could have been based on a 
cruder conception. Traces of necromancy still exist in 
Hamlet, and we can imagine Hamlet by black magic 
creating a scene in a prospective mirror, as Friar Bacon 
does, and charming the King into immobility during the 
scene on the upper stage. Prospero does something similar 
in The Tempest. 

This does not release us from the necessity of showing 
that Shakespeare’s printed version can be shown to be quite 
consistent when explained on psychological grounds only, 
without magic. 


EPITAPH SONG MERGUIIO 


ON A PURPLE sheet with a white-rose shroud 
he lay, subdued to stone. 
But even in death his length was loud 
and bravery branched from his bone. 
Submissively stretched, he yet gave the lie, 
as he lay, to rest or sleep. 
Lizard in lull hung the lid of his eye: 
a dragonfly dreaming, his lip— 
movement stilled to be seen. 

So shroud 
and sheet acquiesced in the trap ; 
not as pall they encompassed him, 
but as cloud holding thunder-clap. 

ROBERT HERRING 


DANCE OF DEATH 
(An approach to Robert Helpmann’s “ Hamlet 3) 


By H. K. FISHER 
‘THE CURTAIN RISES on a cluttered stage. Here they are all, 
the King, the Queen, Laertes ; dead. Here they are as they 
should be, for they have Death on them and in the play, 
ent they die, they are not real; their deeds lead but to 
at. 

Here, facing them, downstage, the four captains bear 
Hamlet’s light-focused body. His head hangs over the 
shoulders of the two nearest us. He stares. We stare at 
him. His eyes draw ours, and as the bearers move, slowly 
upstage, we too are drawn—into the play we know by 
heart, into the circumstances which, in greater or less 
degree, lie Yoricked in our hearts. This stage is our 
heart, that lies revealed bleeding. 

For the benefit of those who have not yet seen Mr. Help- 
mann’s ballet of Hamlet, let certain things be clearly stated. 
First, it begins where Shakespeare stopped. The rest is 
silence, and at Fortinbras’ command four captains bear 
Hamlet’s body. Here starts the ballet, re-enacts the 
tragedy, and, with Hamlet dying, ends where it begins, the 
bearers lifting up the prince. The curtain falls. The circle 
is completed. Hamlet’s re-lived the play. 

Not, it may be argued, the play as Shakespeare wrote it. 
And that is the first main note that wins our confidence. 
The play, as Shakespeare wrote it, is there to be acted and 
declaimed. Mr. Helpmann, working in a silent medium, 
begins with the rest is silence and gives us not the play as 
Shakespeare wrote it, but Hamlet as Hamlet (may be 
presumed to have) felt it. 

Mark what occurs first in the ballet. The gravedigger 
leaps on. Again, as with the corpses, we feel at home. 
The gravedigger sets the note. Not only because of his 

Cc 
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business (and note that he is jester, he is both Yorick and 
the man who buried Yorick), but because the theme of 
this play is—what lies buried. All in it works under- 
ground; the ghost moving fast i’ the earth, the poison 
trickling through the ear, the girl sinking through water, 
the brawlers in the grave itself. Foul deeds will rise, though 
all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes (1.2,266—7). 

The skull, be it noted, becomes the cup from which 
Hamlet drinks. In short, it is what has gone before that 
poisons the present, kills the future. And what has gone 
before is the dead man—the King, his father. What killed, 
him was the Queen—and at this point, mark well, remember 
it is Hamlet, as his father’s son, who, wishing to take his 
place, sees himself as king and is poisoned by (his feeling 
for) his mother. In that sense, the Queen becomes Ophelia ; 
Ophelia is the Queen. Here, in this ballet, whenever 
Hamlet approaches the Queen, Ophelia intervenes, or not 
Ophelia, but Hamlet’s thought of her. And when he would 
woo her it is the Queen he seeks to kiss, Ophelia becomes 
the Queen. 

As Queen, Ophelia pours the poison in the sleeping ear, 
and when she does another thing Hamlet would have liked 
to—when she has committed suicide (for her, the Ever- 
lasting has not fixed his canon ’gainst self-slaughter), her 
bier is brought on; Hamlet raises the pall and finds—his 
mother. He falls, the bier passes over him; he is lost to 
sight, hidden, buried, back in the earth from which he 
came. 

As Queen, Ophelia (and it is because he sees her as 
that, that Hamlet spurns her) becomes part of a family 
which is a reflection of Hamlet’s own. In this, can. be 
acted out what cannot be in his. And so Polonius is killed, 
and Laertes, in this secondary family, is both King and 
Hamlet. The implications of this transference of relation- 
ship are tremendous and enlightening—as is, indeed, all 
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that in my prose recapitulation may seem confusing. Further, 
the shadowiness of the Polonius-family as substitutes for 
Hamlet's own is simply and strikingly brought out by 
making them the Player King and Queen. 

It is, if you prefer, the telescoping of events in Hamlet’s 
brain. Dying, he ceases to distinguish. Everyone becomes 
someone else. But to my way of thinking, and I am sure 
to that of many others in the crowded audiences, it is 
more than that. For everyone is also part of the same 
thing. It is not that Gertrude becomes Ophelia and 
Ophelia the Queen, but that Queen and Ophelia are seen 
as representing the same. There is no Horatio in this 
ballet—but there is no lack of him; what he supplies is 
provided, at Hamlet’s need, by the gravedigger or Laertes. 
It is not a question of friends and lovers, nor even of friend- 
ship and love. It is the need for them, and the reason for 
that need. This is what Hamlet re-enacts, considering his 
life. Recollect that in the play, the last but seven lines he 
speaks are these :— 


*“O God, Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown shall I leave behind me / 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story.” 


Here the ballet begins—Hamlet, not even the most niggling 
pedant or least poetic actor could deny, dies considering 
what that story is; why it turned out as it did— with the 
occurrents, more or less, which have solicited,’ laying bare 
what lay behind it—the guilt. Not only of the murderer 
and the mother, but his own, if he had acted. Despite the 
symbolism and the shifting characters, Hamlet dominates 
the ballet, and Mr. Helpmann’s presentation of the character 
is as understanding as his conception of the tragedy. Hamlet 
means varying things to various people (and something 
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quite different from most, I imagine, to Henry Miller and 
Michael Fraenkel) but to most young men he is them- 
selves ; his doubts, his fears, his hankerings and revulsions 
are something all go through. I have often wondered how 
much he means to women, or what takes his place for them. 
But here, one sees, it is Ophelia. Just as Mr. Helpmann’s 
performance is the least jarring Hamlet I have seen, so 
Margot Fonteyn’s Ophelia is the best. It is not only that 
here is the only convincing presentation of madness, and 
that the English ballerina’s fondness for facial grimace finds 
excuse, if not justification ; Ophelia here goes mad—through 
guilt. Ophelia, like Hamlet, may not love, may not act as 
she wishes to. Ophelia, instead of being a passive foil, is 
another, if paler, Hamlet, troubled by the same obsessions. 
Both are the young who find their parents guilty—of what 
it makes small difference, for anything is but symbol for 
the primal cause. Both, to grow up and take their parents’ 
place, must themselves be guilty; shrinking from that, 
because in turn that makes their parents innocent at their 
expense, they become themselves the sacrifice, neither 
avenging nor expiating the crime it was their duty to 
commit... since King and Queen, though elder, figures 
of the past, are only what Hamlet and Ophelia should have 
in future been. 

All this is in the ballet. If it be contended, that it is not 
in the play, my answer is Malfi’s—that I have not leisure to 
attend so.small a thing, as that cavilling. We do not know 
what Shakespeare consciously put in Hamlet. We only 
know what we find there—and even our finding of it is 
coloured by three hundred years’ development since it was 
written. We know that were Hamlet presented as Shake- 
Speare saw it, it would be as a tragedy of revenge. We know 
also that such a presentation (as witness most Shakespearean 
productions) is for us impossible to achieve and would 
be unprofitable to attend, our psychological responses to- 
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day being differently attuned. Shakespeare himself might 
not have recognized this Hamlet, and, in any event, Mr. 
Helpmann has carefully and considerately not attempted 
to “re-interpret Shakespeare”, but merely to explore 
Hamlet—to express the journey that Hamlet himself starts 
us voyaging on. All we can do is to recognize a certain 
authenticity in our reaction, and I can say without hesita- 
tion that, enjoyable as the spoken stage convention may or 
may not be in itself, such a production as Mr. Gielgud’s 
Macbeth is successful in so far as it creates a world of its 
own, but unsuccessful in so far as that world is neither 
Shakespeare’s nor our own. The ordinary stage produc- 
tion of theatrical convention is thus an encumbrance, a 
chinkless wall between Shakespeare and ourselves. Mr. 
Helpmann’s ballet, judged as it only can, finally, be judged 
—by its creation of catharsis—is more moving and more 
akin to my own feelings when I read Hamlet for the first, or 
fifteenth, time than anything I have ever seen. And those 
feelings, I know, were real and revelatory. , 
The ballet is well-helped in its effect by having been 
conceived within the capabilities of the company; by 
Tchaikovsky’s tormented score; and by the designs of 
Leslie Hurry. The décor, I think, will date; it is already 
a little behind the conception; but the dresses admirably 
play their part, being designed for movement and the 
discrepancy between fabric and effect not being so dis- 
tracting as in, for instance, Comus or The Gods Go A-Begging. 
But the real reason for this Hamlet’s success is that it could 
only have been done in ballet. Ordinary play-presentations 
of Shakespeare bore because so much must be left out. 
We cannot, for instance, see any one play as Shake- 
speare’s audiences saw it, because we know them all. 
Romeo, Richard II, Jacques are members of a dynasty 
that reached its summit in Hamlet, who aged into Lear. 
We may feel that Hamlet and Othello are brothers under 
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the skin, and note that in writing both Desdemona and 
Ophelia, the image of the willow came up. Ophelia and 
Lady Macbeth, again, are related in their early demise and, 
had she lived, Ophelia might well have turned out, or 
at least have been viewed, as Cressid. 

All this we feel. Each character of Shakespeare is re- 
inforced by the reflections of others. We view each, not 
as one person, but as stages in the drawing of one character 
in completion. 

Yet an actor is lucky if he can present us with even an 
adequate image of the single one he is called on to portray. 
He has no time to visit Lady Macbeth in terms of Hamlet’s 
mother, and if he did, we’d say why should he. Were 
Hamlet to address Ophelia with Romeo’s speeches, there 
would be an uproar. Lear must be Lear and Lear alone, 
though half his effect is where he comes from in his 
creator’s brain and what his lodging is in ours—at least as 
much Yorick’s grave as Dover’s cliffs. 

Yet in a ballet, as Mr. Helpmann shows, these overtones 
can be suggested. You could not, in a play, interchange 
Gertrude’s and Ophelia’s speeches. In ballet, by simple 
similarity of robe or movement, the echo is complete. By 
repetition of gesture to different characters, by grouping, 
by lighting, deep implications are released. 

These are not equal to the words—but how few actors 
are equal to them, either ! And if, it may be said, if Shake- 
speare had intended these implications, he could have done 
them in his words, the answer is that we are not concerned 
to-day, save academically, with recognizing putting our- 
selves in the Elizabethan’s place implications. We are 
anxious for the equivalence of effects across the centuries. 
And in such an approach as Mr. Helpmann’s, it appears 


possible for the stage still, or perhaps only now just, to 
find it. 


A PRAYING LOVE-SONG 


(HAMLET TO OPHELIA 
‘¢ Nymph, in thy orisons, 
be all my sins remembered.’’) 


I po not love you—no, not I! 
It is my need to love 

infects my reason, fills your eye 
with ravishment above 

your mind’s conception, body’s reach. 
I kiss you but to kill. 

The very thing I seem to teach 

I make you practise, while I preach— 
Yet, be my pulpit still ! 


Yet, be my pulpit still, my dear 
repository of guilt, 

that faith at last be free from fear 
and no more Blood be spilt. 

Harrowed I have, and hurt, you sore— 
but it was never you 

I crucified. The Cross you bore 

for me: was Stationed long before, 
and since then, much is new. 


And—since, then, much is new, how old 
as Egypt this my vow! 
“Brave but my barbs and I’ll grow bold 
to bite not when I bow.” 
I’ll rise from rack, if you remain, 
and see you clear, and cry 
to your soul, expiate from pain, 
by spears at symbols slung, unslain, 
“T do not love you—/?” 
ROBERT HERRING 


ENTER OPHELIA, DISTRACTED 
By ELIZABETH FOULDS 


THERE CAN BE few scenes so mishandled on the English 
stage as the one in which Ophelia is depicted as insane. For 
generations actresses have contented themselves with a 
performance vaguely resembling amentia, portraying 
Ophelia as dreamy-eyed, distant-voiced, and generally 
remote. 

Scholars and critics have usually adopted a Victorian 
attitude to the mad scene and turned modestly away, in- 
ferring that one should not judge—nor apparently seek to 
understand—the insane, thus leaving the critic free to 
indulge in a wealth of maudlin sentimentality. 

Dr. Somerville, in his Madness in Shakespearean Tragedy, 
certainly gives a diagnosis ; but contents himself with the 
observation that “there is in Ophelia’s mania nothing 
more remarkable than may be observed in the scores of 
people similarly afflicted’. Unfortunately for the portrayal 
of this scene, the actress has few opportunities of seeing the 
“scores of people similarly afflicted’ as they are usually 
certifiably insane and removed to a mental hospital. 

Shakespeare of necessity does not give a complete 
clinical study ; but there is undoubtedly sufficient evidence 
to show that Ophelia was acutely manic. 

The first attack of mania usually occurs between the ages 
of about twenty and thirty. Ophelia’s age can reasonably 
be presumed to be within that span. 

Heredity is a predisposing factor. The parents of a 
manic patient frequently become senile at about sixty. If 
Polonius is not actually senile, he has at least become quite 
foolishly garrulous. He tells Laertes to hurry off and 
promptly delivers a tedious and lengthy moral lecture. 
When talking to Reynolds, he forgets what he was saying : 
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He does : what was I about to say ? 
I was about to say something: where did I leave?” 

Again, when he is telling the King and Queen of what 
he considers to be Hamlet’s madness, he becomes positively 
foolish. 

Laertes, too, is ill-balanced. He preaches rather 
pompously to his sister, while living somewhat viciously 
himself. When he hears of his father’s death, he shows a 
violent and blind desire for revenge without taking the 
care that Hamlet does to sift the evidence. He becomes the 
King’s pawn against Hamlet quite suddenly and as suddenly 
repents. 

There is, therefore, some slight evidence to suggest that 
Ophelia’s heredity was not good. 

The psycho-analytic school of thought would suggest 
the reason for Ophelia’s mania as being unconscious relief 
at Polonius’s death. Not only was he a repressive father, 
but he was the cause of her estrangement from Hamlet 
and the barrier to her marriage. On her father’s death she 
would unconsciously feel relief and even elation, which 
would manifest itself in her manic behaviour. 

The critics stress the grief Ophelia is supposed to feel 
for her father’s death ; but there is the possibility that she 
actually feels little and is merely preoccupied with it because, 
unconsciously it has been her wish. 

In the first Folio she says :— 

“ He is gone. He is gone 
And we cast away moan” 

George Macdonald, in his annotations to the Tragedie 

of Hamlet says of the line— 

“* Gramercy on his soul ” 
that Shakespeare uses “‘ Gramercy” in other contexts as 
“ orand merci”’, the First Quarto reads “ God ha’mercy ”, 
but the First Folio is usually the better text. This could 
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perhaps conceivably be interpreted as a Freudian un- 
conscious faux pas. 

Both the preceding examples show some relief and, in an 
earlier song “ Hey non nonny, nonny hey nonny”’, is 
hardly expressive of great relief at the death of a dearly 
loved parent. 

The only normal expression of grief is “ I cannot choose 
but weep to think they should lay him i’th cold ground”’, 
but even this changes quickly to anger with “ my brother 
shall know of it’. 

The precipitating cause of mania is frequently the death 
of a near relative or an unfortunate experience in love, 
both of which hold good in Ophelia’s case. The death of 
her father was obviously very much in the forefront of her 
mind as the King observed, but as George Macdonald 
pointed out in his annotations, “.. . it was not her father’s 
death that drove her mad, but his death by the hand of 
Hamlet, which with Hamlet’s banishment, destroyed all 
hopes the Queen had been fostering in her of marrying 
him some day.”’ , 

Acute mania is characterized by several symptoms: the 
patient is wildly excited, noisy, violent, and sometimes 
indecent. All the bodily movements are large and un- 
controlled, while the feeling of well-being leads to the 
assumption of a grandiose manner and the patient frequently 
decorates herself fantastically in accordance with her mood. 

Another symptom is the inability to concentrate, due to 
the hypersensitive hearing and general excitability. Atten- 
tion is attracted so easily by every least noise or object that 
a flight of ideas on all these subjects arises, for one subject 
suggests another, that a second and the second a third in 
rapid succession. 

The manic patient will often sing or speak in rhyme, one 
word suggesting another. This type of association is 
known as “ clang association ”’. 
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On returning to the examination of Ophelia’s behaviour, 
we find that her first entrance is markedly manic. The first 
Quarto reads, “ Enter Ophelia playing on a lute with her 
hair down, singing.” 

Her subsequent demand to see “ the beauteous Majesty 
of Denmark ” suggests the melodramatic quality of mania 
and is inconceivable in the normal Ophelia, who would 
have meekly awaited a summons. 

Her exit is taken in the same fashion—ordering her 
coach and saying :— 

“ Good night ladies: good night sweet ladies : 
good night, good night.” 

This should be accompanied by the large sweeping 
gestures of mania and should be declaimed in an almost 
stentorian voice. 

Her last entrance is apparently so noisy that Laertes 
comments on it. There is evidently some dispute about her 
admittance, for a voice off says: “ Let her come in.” 

The uncontrolled movement is noted by Horatio, when 
he recounts to the Queen that Ophelia :— 


e 


. . saies she heares 
there’s tricks i’th’ word and hems and beats her heart 


spurnes enviously at strawes...” 


and later he refers to her “. . . winks, nods and gestures...” 
Ophelia speaks much in rhyme and with some use of clang 
association. 
“Lord we know what we are, but know not what we may be. 
God be at your table”: 
and again : 
“ You must sing downe-a-downe and you call him a-downe-a’ 
She, of course, sings several snatches of songs, some of 
which are distinctly bawdy and the more striking in one so 
narrowly brought up. These verses perhaps indicate her 
repressed desire for Hamlet and may be unconsciously 


> 
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recalled by association with his suggestive remarks to her 
in the Play Scene. Of these songs Somerville says “ one 
would particularly wish to emphasize that her love songs 
of which Hamlet was evidently the theme, are nothing 
more than reproductions of daydreams of the past ”’. 

Apparently even in Somerville this is an attempt to 
excuse Ophelia’s indecency ; if so, it is a failure since he 
remarks that her daydreams, which are at least preconscious, 
were largely sexual. 

As Ophelia loved Hamlet she naturally desired him, and 
at Claudius’s Court she was almost certain to hear some 
lewd talk (she does not appear violently disgusted at 
Hamlet’s outburst). It is most probable, therefore, that her 
songs consist of repressed matter and that, in a normal 
state, she would not have repeated them. 

Horatio refers to her flight of ideas when he says to the 
Queen :— 

“. . . her speech is nothing, 


Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
the hearers to collection.” 


Ophelia herself says in reply to the King’s inquiry about 
her health :— 

“ Well God dil’d you. They say the owle was a Baker’s daughter— 
and again to Laertes :— 


“You must sing downe-a-downe, and you call him a-down-a. 
Oh, how the wheel becomes it. It is the false steward that stole his 
master’s daughter.” 


The speech in which she gives the flowers to her brother, 
the King and Queen, though of course largely symbolical 
is, to some extent, a typically manic speech. At the end 
she suddenly breaks into song :— 


“ For bonny sweet robin is all my joy.” 


This might be construed as an association with Ragged 
Robin flowers. 
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Her inability to concentrate on what is being said to her 
is clearly shown in the earlier scene in which she speaks 
with the Queen. Gertrude tries in vain to talk to her, but 
is interrupted with “Say you?” Ophelia is not really 
listening—and “ Pray you marke”. She is too excited to 
heed even the Queen and peremptorily bids her keep silent 
while she persists with her song. 

The manner of her death is further evidence of her manic 
excitement. She comes wandering by the brook, fantastic- 
ally garlanded. Her impulsive attempt (characteristic of 
mania) to hang these garlands on the willow meet with 
disaster. A bough breaks and she falls into the stream. She 
has no realization of her danger and makes no attempt to 
save herself, but, singing snatches of song, floats to her 
death. 

A manic patient, if not watched, may easily injure 
herself without the slightest insight into her actions, and 
these actions may be sufficiently violent to cause her death, 
or having becoming in danger of her life, -she has in- 
sufficient attention or awareness of the situation to be able 
to save herself. 

It seems quite apparent that Shakespeare has given us 
astoundingly adequate evidence to prove conclusively that 
Ophelia was in a violent, impulsive, irrational state, noisy 
and indecent, a great and terrible contrast to her former 
self. 

The actress who endeavours to play Ophelia correctly un- 
doubtedly sets herself a formidable task. The crude, broad 
gestures, grandiose manner and raucous voice of mania are 
apt to appear so incongruous as to be laughable; but the 
contast between Ophelia sane and Ophelia distracted is 
much more terrible on the present interpretation than on 
the orthodox one. The opportunity for the accomplished 
actress is, therefore, the greater. 


RANT FOR A TUDOR TRAGIC 
(To G. S. Fraser) 


“ By YOUR STARK swords, my masters, this is no masque, 
Or I, cracked coney, make me out a death 

In what is but a matachin . . . Music, I say ; 

Show in your glass how that this canker-bloom 
Ungilded, rank, by better husbandry 

From Heaven stands forth as rose in perfectness ; 

How barbéd basilisk beneath his armoured coat 

Covers the tender breast of any dove ; 

From motley haggard pluck his poisoned rags 

And show the proud-pied pajock on his lawn. 


Play not the niggard with your dateless art ; 
Familiar stand, and with prescription 

Bright as the dewdrop, softer than the mouse, 
Medicine my humours, my poor mortal orts 
That the wild music of my soul be still, 

The rank disease that tears me in my bed, 
Plays cherry-pit with that I hold most dear, 
Abate, and in these blazing brands that now 
Latch my heart’s voice in terror’s monkish cell, 
Show naught but blossom-burthened boughs 
Brazen in breezes, prodigal of scent. 

Let, let this covetous attainted wretch, 

This woodcock-zany, undeserved inherit 

Not adder’s tooth—as it seems like he shall— 
But salve of petals, merchandise of fruit, 

Long years unfretted in the sunlight’s prime.’’ 


(A clock chimes) 


“But no, some devil with a dial-hand 
As pen, perjures my charter, pricks my name 
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In characters of gall upon his scroll, 
And in his map that is to-morrow’s history 
Traces the journey I must tread to Hell ! 


Come, come, you coney-catching wolves, 

Unslack your vizards, show beneath their black 
The wolf-heads that you wear. Whip off the cloak 
And show, Cain-coloured, what a butcher bears ! 


I have held life too long upon a lease, 

That every day seemed overdrawn and void, 
And, truth, right now it would no misuse seem 
If my proud carack leaden anchor weighed 
To plunge upon a new pacific quest. 


Plunder my hold, I say, you petty rogues, 

And sink your talons in among my bales ; 

For, have no fear, the fearless hulk you see 

No deep-sea dreads, no stranger-strand dismays, 
But soon unweighted of his worldly load 

All time shall he embrace trophies of truth, 

And so in expiation will rehearse 

That makeless glory that shall ever be 

His own; while underneath the shallow mould, 
Your craven corses quiver at the nail 

Of dog upon the stony churchyard road ! 


Strike now, I beg; let sword-thrust ever thrive ! 
Lay on, I do command, that I may live !” 


(They strike) 
HENRY ‘TREECE 


THE WHALE HAS A WIDE MOUTH 
oR HARLEQUIN FAUSTUS 


(A Survey of some lesser-known late Elizabethan Plays with 
deductions therefrom) 


By ROBERT HERRING 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA IS rarely what it seems. From 
Marlowe, with his tragedy of Doctor Faustus (1597) to 
Mountford who, by throwing in the Humours of Harlequin 
(1685), made a farce of it, borrowings are frequent and 
adaptations recurrent. The masterpieces we know are 
built upon other plays it is possible to trace, and they in 
turn gave rise to imitations (as late as 1634, Thomas 
Randolph could paraphrase whole scenes and speeches from 
Romeo and Juliet in The Jealous Lovers). Situations are 
repeated and combined, characters reappear—either 
absorbingly developed or else dwindled to ghosts of their 
former full selves; the same motives, problems, themes 
are gnawed at until, watching these lovers, irate fathers, 
ghosts, and gaudy gulls, we begin to feel that all Eliza- 
bethan plays are but part of the same play, that Elizabethan 
drama is really one piece, in which all writers had a hand. 
Despite its apparent variety, Elizabethan drama is not what 
it seems. 


22 


We might skip the truism that it is not Elizabethan were it 
not that to most of us that drama is personified by Faustus, 
Hamlet, Lear (with Malfi as Cordelia), whatever the facts. 
We may know Faustus was only entered on the Stationer’s 
Register two years before the Queen died, that Hamlet 
was acted only one, and that she never saw Lear. Never- 
theless, Elizabeth herself is so Elizabethan a figure that it 
is hard to realize she can never have read Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, nor seen Lear, Othello, or Macbeth, let alone— 
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and this, surely, isa jolting thought—the plays of Beaumont- 
and-Fletcher. 

Yet since, to us, the Elizabethan drama means Faustus, 
Hamlet, Lear (with Malfi as Cordelia, perhaps) we are 
only justified in being so correctly incorrigible if we bear 
in mind other facts. That our earliest surviving text for 
Faustus dates from the year in which Othello was written 
(1604); that Marlowe was only eight weeks older than 
Shakespeare, though four years separated their first plays ; 
that Donne, who seems so far away from them, was but 
nine years younger and—most of all to be remembered— 
that less than twenty years stand between Tamburlaine and 
Lear. 

With those facts like wings in that stage, our mind, we 
can people the Elizabethan theatre with figures from what 
part of it we will. I am choosing plays from the later part 
of the period, for the good reasons that they are not so 
generally known as the earlier and, perhaps even more 
importantly, because I have lately had an opportunity of 
perusing original texts which I think the run of my readers 
may not have seen. 


3 


And here again, be careful; drama shifts; in its own 
limelight is kaleidoscopic and jumps through trap-doors, to 
emerge not what it seemed at the first to be. As with the 
age, so with the authors—those whom, leaving the seven 
or eight great names apart, are called so glibly Minor 
Elizabethans—Who are they ? To hear some people talk, 
broadcast, or write, you would think those who were not 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Webster, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher and—the last, whichever is your choice (Chapman 
was mine, until I read May Day). Dekker, Ford, Chap- 
man, Heywood, Middleton are minor—because compared 
to them—though Massinger, I find overrated. 

D 
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But even were that settled, it is of little moment. “ Minor 
plays ” are written by major dramatists, and the “ minors ” 
bring off a major. I have spoken harshly of Massinger, yet 
the tone can be softened by a reading of what he called in 
1639 “this olde tragedie”»—The Unnatural Combat; and 
my view of Chapman’s dimmer after May Day. But, 
in a sense, it alters nothing; we are on shifting ground ; 
our views of many might be different had more plays 
survived. When I scan a catalogue, in my possession, of 
all the stage plays printed until 1671, I read that (in 
addition to Marlowe being given Lust’s Dominion, or the 
Lascivious Queen), Shakespeare is credited (or blamed) 
with Mucedorus, Locrine, London Prodigal, The Puritan 
Widow, Hector of Germany. 1 know the scholars have 
already replied, “‘ If so, the less Shakespeare he’’. It hurts 
no one to say, or rather to suppose, a different Shakespeare. 
For our opinions are based only on what has survived, 
where much that may be equally rewarding has been lost. 
It is less that our “‘ majors’ might lose in majority were 
all their works still with us than that, say, Marston, Chettle, 
May, might not have seemed so minor, had we all their 
works, or our due proportion of them. We judge, let 
us not forget, these authors in incompleteness. That is why 
it is fortunate that it is not so much them as their plays 
we consider. Our concern is not with their size as authors, 
but with the size of their conception—the conception 
running through all Elizabethan plays (take them where you 
will !) of the Complete Man, who has looked at, and 
disdained, life: who has dared and despised Death: and 
knows both as rehearsals for his soul’s feat in himself. 
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At first and even second reading let it be admitted, these 
lessser later plays daunt one with their drooling drabness, 
and the dullness of their obstetric obsession. Here is such 
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pawing of plackets, such fury of filial revenge, that one 
almost wishes no girls had been born maidens and their 
fathers all eunuchs, had it spared us less horns in the 
orchestra. 

I would not agree with G. B. Harrison (Elizabethan 
Plays and Players, Routledge, 1940) that “ few plays 
written later than 1615 are still readable ’’, but I will admit 
to moments of agreeing with the author of one of them 
(Wily Beguilde, 1635) that there is “ nothing but patch- 
panell stuffe, old Gally-mawfries and Cotten-candle 
eloquence”’. This same play can present us with such 
lines as 


“ And blacke Despaire, with Yron Sceptre stands 
And guides my thoughts down to his hateful Cell.” 


as the height of imaginative eloquence. Love is only to be 
mentioned in terms of classical allusion— 
“TI am as glad to see faire Lelia 


As ever Paris was to see his deare, 
For whom so many Trojans blood was spilt.” 


Yet even alongside this one comes on such phrases as “ I’ll 
make him fly swifter than meditation” and “ What a 
Friday-faced slave it is! I think in my conscience his face 
never keepes holiday’; whilst I myself find the right ring 
about a greeting I’ve often wanted to give: “It’s a sign 
of death when such vermin creepe hedges so early in the 
morning.” 

The truth is, we must accept the poverty for the riches 
that come with it—and was there ever a period that had 
so much? 

Before leaving Wily Beguilde, which is the not unfamiliar 
triangle of lover, daughter, and jealous father, I would add 
as a footnote that there is a character called Robin Good- 
fellow who, in his increase of malignity over the Puck who 
bore that name, suggests the readiness with which, later, 
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the alien Harlequin (in this play called Harlakane) was 
adapted to views later transcended, as the falling off of 
clowns gave added virtue. 

In the year which Harrison gives as the last in which 
plays were readable (1615), there appeared a play (noted 
by him as lost) by the only other dramatist who was a 
member of Shakespeare’s company—Robert Armin. An 
interesting point about this play, The Valiant. Welshman, 
is that a second edition appeared 18 years later—which 
argues to me more favour found for it than not. A 
chronicle of Caradoc, it contains plenty of ranting. But 
Armin knows his words, particularly verbs, which he uses 
with individuality and force— 


“ Now swells the womb of my invention 
With some prodigious project and my brain 
Italianates my barren faculties 
To Machivellian blackness,” 


or Caradoc’s speech, 


“Chear up the Souldiers, whilst I single forth 
This bloudy Monmouth, that I may sacrifice 
His cancelled life unto my Father’s Ghost 
And rid the land of this Aegean filth 


His usurpation stables.” 
There is a note of Webster in 


Monmouth. “ Stay Prince, take measure of me first. 


Caradoc. The Devil hath done that long ago.” 


and there is authenticity about the defeated villain who 
declares 


“T scorne thy gifts and rather chuse to live 
In the vast wildernesse with fatal owles 
Free from the malice of base buzzard Chance 
And there in husht-up silence raving go.” 


It does rot seem to me to matter whether the authenticity 
is of person or of period. Armin was an actor; he worked 
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under Shakespeare, he acted in earlier plays. We can all 
recognize the note in 


“ Souldiers have mines of honourable thoughtes, 
More wealthy than the Indian mines of Gold, 
Beyond the value of rich Tagus shores. 
Their Eagle-feathered actions scorn to stoop 
To the base lure of usurers and slaves ” 


(Pampered, pulling but twenty miles a day?). Yet, again, a 
certain personal use of words is evident, even if the mighti- 
ness of the line is borrowed. Given the situation, he knew 
what he wanted to say and had the words for it. After 
ranting, he can roar you as gently as any sucking dove. 
““ Heaven’s chiefest instrument,’ Octavian calls Caradoc, 
“of our new-born tranquillity and peace.’’ Orsino himself 
would not have disdained “ Such pleasant strains As may 
decipher Time to be well pleased’, nor any lover “ Let it 
suffice that joy that lives with thee, Without thee dies” 
(and what a relief to find a lover to whom straight state- 
ment does suffice, instead of piling poetic Pellons on 
esoteric Ossas !). 
He can combine both styles— 
“ Yet ’tis unfit that on this sudden warning 


You leave your faire wife to the Theorick 
Of matrimonial pleasure and delight.” 


(we like that Theorick) and 


“O, my good Lord, this honourable cause 
Is able to inflame the Coward brest 
Of base Thersites, to transforme a man 
That’s Planet-strook with Saturn into Mars, 
To turn the Caucasus of peasant thoughts 
Into the very Aetna of Revenge.” 


Aetna was much “up” in plays of this period. So was 
another line of Armin, “‘ Thy speeches are like oyle unto a 


flame.”’ 
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The image is met with again in Massinger’s The 
Unnatural Combat. “ Your words are but as oyle powred 
on a fire That flames already at the height.’’ But before 
leaving Armin (who wrote also Maids of Moorelack) there 
is one note he strikes which I would like any readers I may 
have to keep echoing until it comes to the time of assessing 
the trend of thought in these plays. There is much imita- 
tion, much fustian, much repetition ; but he who suffers 
from it is his own fool, for one can always tell whether a 
man can write—or rather, since a writer is possessed, 
whether words live and move for him; and in those for 
whom they do, there is always some spark, which is not a 
will o ’the wisp but a glint of Penelope’s hair—always that 
flame, among what may be only well-kept embers, of 
originality ; by which I mean contemporary understanding, 
translation and transferring, of tradition. 


Armin’s Caradoc observes : 


-““T grieve not that Octavian is deprived 
Of life, but that he hath exchanged 


His life for such a miserable death.” 


They did not feel like that before, and they had lost the 
knack of saying it after. By virtue of this one play, I would 
class Armin as friend; though not as playwright, for his 
time-sense is bad. Unfortunate, for a Chronicle. 

I would follow with The Unnatural Combat did 1 not 
wish to give a general picture of the period, instead of a 
bouquet of its beauties. Take notice, therefore, that Sir 
Gyles Goose Cappe Knight (1636) “ lately acted with great 
applause at the private house in Salisbury Court’, con- 
tinues the merry game of cozening, coney-catching, and 
gulling. It treats not so well of what Congreve and Farquhar 
later did better, and Mr. Maugham in our day as well ; but, 
rough sketches for these, it retains pleasing, palimpsest 
signs. “ Always a deathes head in his mouth, for his onely 
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one reason for everything is because we are all mortal”. 
Although the aims are low, achievement still runs high : 
“There fights such soar and curst Antipathy, 
So waspish and so petulant a Starre 


That all things tending to my grace or good 
Are ravish’t from their object ” 


(at least a year’s session here, of psycho-analysis !\— 


ce 


as I were 
A thing created for a wilderness 


¢ 


‘ wilderness ”’ 


(it may be noted how Elizabethans feared the 


—that is, to be alone) 


“ce 


and must not thinke of any place with men.” 


There is still the hero who (unlike Queen Elizabeth) has 
perhaps heard Hamlet— 
“Tam not yet resolv’d 
T’exhaust this troubled spring of vanity 
And Nurse of perturbation, my poore life ” 

There is gay backchat. “ You shall sit till the mosse 
growe about your heeles ere I come at you again ”’ (needless 
to say, there is bawdy riposte anent hose instead being 
round the heels). But Eugenia, the heroine, has on the 
whole an affinity with Beatrice the more refreshing as 
Shakespeare’s women seem the more rounded, the more 
one reads his colleagues. I find almost a touch of him, in 
a different mood, in the glittering comment on women— 

“ How like a peacocke’s taile, with diffused lights 
They differ from themselves.” 

I could not tell why, but to me something of the patina 
of Much Ado or Portia’s return to Belmont shines in those 
lines. For the rest, Sir Gyles is an exhibition of effigies 
rather than a play, and all I would—this time—ask to be 
remembered of it is ‘‘ the eminent confidence of strong 
spirits is the only witchcraft of this World, spirits wrestling 
with Spirits as bodies with bodies.” 
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Again, that differentiation would not have been possible 
before. (But again, what would have happened to Hamlet 
had neither his confidence nor his struggling been with his 
dead father, safely symbolized? Would we then have 
had a Tchehovian sloping at tangents, an inverted Lady 
from the Sea or a Strindbergian strait-jacket between 
husband and wife, with the son overseas ? Does it matter ? 
Drama is drama—ritual, call it Elizabethan or eternal, all 
that counts is that at any one point in time, men were able 
to find their way to expression of it.) 

All that from Sir Gyles / But it was, at least, written. 
Day’s Isle of Gulls would gall less if it were. But in truth 
it is a contraption more than a conception, in which pro- 
portions between fantasy of the plot and felicity of the 
language sadly fail. The main argument concerns a 
Prospero-father who, jealous of his own literal, and his 
daughter’s metaphorical, jewels, removes her to an island. 
Thither, to coome neere, as they say, sans reproche, her 
lover, Lisander, resorts in guise of an Amazon. The 
father, thinking he is, falls in love with him; his wife, 
believing he’s not, also does; and the daughter, knowing 
who he is, remains constant. Played briskly, with favoured 
actors in the right parts, no doubt the piece pleased. But to 
us, at this removed date, it is not much more than a farce 
turning on the kicking away of the milkmaid’s stool before 
the cows have come home. 

Pressure of other plays makes me by-pass Thomas May’s 
The Heire (acted in 1620, published thirteen years later). 
The stride of the verse is uneasy— 


“This youthful gallant as he rode the street 
On a corvetting Courser who it seem’d 
Knewe his faire loade and with a proude disdaine 


Checkt the base earth ”— 


but we may notice, in passing, a love-letter which ends as 
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sooner or later most lovers have wished to subscribe 
themselves— 


‘< 


* returne 

Either my life in love or death in scorne. 

Yours or not, 
Philocles.” 


(They could, it seems, be direct when they wished /) 


A year later than this comes The Jealous Lovers, “a 
Comedie presented to their gracious Majesties at Cambridge 
by the students of Trinitie-Colledge”’ and “‘ Written by 
Thomas Randolph, Master of Arts and Fellow of the 
House ’’. His address to the courteous Reader has style: 


“T beg thy pardon if I put thee to the expence of a sixpence and 
the losse of an houre. If I could by my own industrie have furnish’d 
the desires of my friends, I had not troubled the Presse. I do not 
aime at the name of a Poet, I have always admired the free raptures 
of Poetrie, but it is too unthriftie a science for my fortunes and is 
crept into the number of the seven, to undo the other six... No, 
bestow the honour of that glorious title to those that have abler wits, 
diviner intentions and deeper mouthes. Leave me to the privacie of 
my studies and accept for thy unknown friend, T.R.” 


The style of the play itself is more that of another writer, 
being full of what some call reminders of Richard II, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and, above all, Romeo and Jultet. 
I would be more inclined to term them parody. Here, for 
instance, is a mortuary scene (the names of the speakers 
may be noted, as a clue that we may not always take the 
plays in the spirit in which they were intended). 
Thrasimachus. ‘Do not those warlike bones in dead of night 

Rise up in arms and with tumultuous broyls 
Waken the dormise that dull peace hath lull’d 
Into a lethargie ?” etc. 


To which, Hyperbolus, 


“When I shall come to dwelle 
In your dark family, if a noisome carcase 
Offend my nostrils with too ranke a scent 
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Know—I shall rage—& quarrell,—till I fright 
The poore inhabitants of the charnelhouse : 
That here shall run a toe, a shin-bone there : 
Here creeps a hand, there trowles an arm away 
One way a crooked rib shall halting hie, 
Another you shall trundling finde a skull 

Like the distracted citizens of a town 
Beleaguer’d—and in danger to be taken.” 


The Sexton (who lives “as worms do—by the dead ’’) has 
a rollicking imitation of Yorick— 

“ This was a poeticall noddle. O, the sweet lines, choice language 

besides the jests, half jests, quarter jests & quibbles that have come 
out of these chaps that now yawn so!... Death is a blunt villain, 
Madam. He makes no distinction between Jone and my Lady. This 
was the prime Madam in Thebes, the generall mistresse, the only 
adored beauty. Little would you think there were a couple of starres 
in these augur-holtes or that this pit had been arch’d over with a 
handsome nose.” 
Yes, the pedants may pore wisely that it is “‘ of interest to 
students of Shakespeare’, but I dare sweare me that, 
acted in the spirit of Young England, such speeches went 
with a roar. 

Nevertheless, beneath the jesting, is it an echo from the 
past or footstep of the future that is heard ? 

“Ts it fitting the dead should be cloathed and the living go naked ? 

Besides, what is it to them whether they lie in sheets or no? Did you 
ever heare of any that caught cold in his coffin? What inhabitant 
of the grave that had his house broke open, accused the thief of 
Burglarie >” 
To which the sexton’s wife, a more full-blooded Mrs. 
Peachum, cries, “ For this one time, husband, I am induced, 
but in sooth I will not make a common practice of it. 
Knock you up that coffin, and Ile knock up this... Rich 
and glorious !”’ 

Two lovers observe 


Phryne. “No matter, my Asotus. Let death do 
His pleasure then, we’le do our pleasures now 
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... While our lips are soft 

And our embraces warm, we’le twine and kisse. 

When we shall be such things as these, let worms 

Crawl through our eyes and eat our noses off, 

It is no matter.” 
There is, it seems understatement to say, disillusion here. 
Death is now a small thing. 
Phryne. “ While we liv’d, we liv’d 
Asotus. “* And when we die, we die.” 
Your Elizabethanatthezenith would not have said that; death 
was to him full of horror, but as magnificent in its way as 
life, and one did not die when one died—one either travell’d 
beyond a till then undiscovered bourn or one came back— 
as a ghost (almost certainly, to cry ““ Revenge !”’). Already 
we have an expression of growing cerebral complexity, 
whose processes are termed Doubt. 

“‘ A mangled carcase, broacht with so many wounds 
That life has been in doubt which to get out at.” 
In Henry Chettle’s Tragedy of Hoffman (1631, acted at the 
“Phenix in Druery Lane”’) the similarity to Shakespeare 
cannot be gainsaid. Sub-titled “ A Revenge for a Father ’’, 
on the very first page the main character (one cannot call 
him hero) speaks thus of a ghost. 
* But thou deare soule, whose nerves and arteries 


In dead resoundings summon up revenge, 
And thou shalt ha’t, be but appeased sweete hearte,” 


and excuses himself 
“ That I thus tardy am to do an act 
which justice and a father’s death exites.” 
There is, though, more than imitation. There is both 
throw-back and looking-forward. We are back in the early 
days with the couplet 


“Tf my plot prove good 
T’ll make one brother shed the other’s blood.” 


(He does, to what one can only suppose to be the satisfaction 
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of all but at least one of the brothers concerned.) There is 
a nice naivete about a stage direction, “ Enter as many as 
can be spared,” and Lucibella (mad) is another of those 
Ophelian offshoots whom Sheridan was later to satirize. 
At her lover’s grave, she exclaimed : 


“ Open the door, I must come in, and will. 
T’ll beat myself to death, but I’ll come in.” 


Nevertheless, if I call the following dialogue Websterian, 
particularly in its last seven words : 


“ The huge Leviathan is but a shrimp 
Compar’d with our Balena on the land. 


I am of your mind. But the whale has a wide mouth.” 


I may be the more readily pardoned by virtue of the speech 
in this same play by a Duchess who seems to know at least 
the accent of Malfi. 
“Your care 

Was like a long reprieve, the date worne out, 

The execution of my woe is come 

And I must suffer it with patience.”’ 
I think there needs no comment on “‘your care Was like a 
long reprieve’. It should be said that Hoffman’s father was 
killed by being burnt to death with a red-hot crown of iron. 
He contrives the same fate for his victim, who cries in a 
passion no less moving for being precise, 

“T feel an Aetna burn 

Within my braines and all my body else 

is like a lull of ice.” 

(Lull and Aetna seemed to have attracted these violent 
livers as much as a wilderness appalled them.) The murders 
are many and horrible ; as in so many of these later plays, 
the characters, seem deliberately to forfeit our sympathy, 
as if there were a bond between audience and author, to 
show human nature at its worst; and the plot is of a 
complexity that, I imagine, would have to be seen to be 
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achieved. But what can be discerned is this. In such a 
speech as 
“He was my father, my heart still bleeds 

Nor can my wounds be stopt, till an incision 

I’ve made to bury my dead father in. 

Therefore without protraction, sighing or excuses 

Swear to be true, assist me, nor to stirre 

Or contradict me, in any enterprise 

I shall now undertake or herafter,” 


there is an adultness of approach, coupled with a post- 
Tempest triumph over grammar which will later degenerate 
into loose speech and retrogressive formality. There is the 
constant attempt to catch two lines of thought which in 
all these writers I find so appealing, and (perhaps because) 
in my own work, so fatal. ‘“ Assist me’’—then, bang ! 
Not only that, but do not oppose, so the line is broken, 
“nor to stirre’’ and then back again to the original, “ in 
any enterprise.” 

Consider, too, the first three lines of the passage quoted 
above. It has euphuism in it, and a glint of the meta- 
physicals. Theidea is involved, Hoffman’sheart is wounded; 
he cannot stop its bleeding until he has made a hole some- 
where else, and that hole must be large enough (as wide as a 
church-door ?) for him to be able to bury his father, or lay 
his ghost, in. Hamlet could not have said that, and Hamlet 
would not have thought that. 

It has never yet (to my knowledge) occurred to any 
theatrical producer to present the ghost of the King in the 
image of Hamlet, nor to have Hamlet become progressively 
more like his dead father. And in that, maybe the stage 
is right; it was the split, not the fusion, that occupied 
Hamlet. Here, I point out, it is the fusion that Chettle is 
able, I think, quite clearly, to state. But only for a moment; 
soon (not necessarily from him, but from successors) the 
gift will go; language and syntax have been pushed too 
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far. Disruption will follow, another age must find a new 
formula, and only another after that can pick up where this 
left off, or, will you have it so, fell down. 


6 


The same handling of double thoughts in a single flowing 
line is manifest in Massinger’s The Unnatural Combat. 
“ Will you I dare not say in recompence, 
For that includes a debt you cannot owe me, 


But of your liberall bountie, in my suit 
To you, be gracious.” 


So much to say, so little time to say it! Such a coursing of 
verbiage through the veins, such itching of hands to be 
doing ! 
“ Souldiers out of action 

Should feed in gauntlets, they may have 

Their fingers cut else, these your carpet knights 

That never charged beyond their mistresse lips 

Are still most brave and valiant.” 


Massinger’s verse in general I found rasping ; and when it 
is not, often radio-stuff—repeating with surprising verisimili- 
tude the general trend. 


“This more than mortall frame 
was fashioned to command not to intreate,” 


or “ Your will but knowne, is served’’. That could be 
written by the yard, with an ell thrown in for good measure. 
But, unlike many, he has good sense of theatre—and be it 
noted, we may be permitted to opine that remarkably little 
sense of even their own theatre is shown by many of these 
later Elizabethans. The Unnatural Combat deals with a duel 
between son and father, once a famous admiral and now 
depos’d. At their meeting, the seconds withdraw and the 
son makes sinister but unspecific allusion to some sin which 
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has made him turn against his father. The father winning, 
is reinstated and his daughter is at once betrothed to the 
son of the governor of Marsellis. Almost at once, the father 
begins to show signs of agitation. He breaks up the 
marriage feast and conveys away his daughter. He then 
has to confess to himself the nature of his own love for her. 
This love, from the technical point of view, has been most 
skilfully introduced ; when he was deposed, on trial for 
treachery, his self-respect had been whittled by a son against 
him. All the pride he had left was his daughter. Gradually, 
the mounting song of her praises rings excessive ; there is 
a most dramatic speech of the exaggerated tiring of her for 
the very nuptials he denies. A warrior, once his love— 
his weakness—is recognized by himself, he entrusts his 
daughter to the care of his most trusted friend that he may 
never see her again. 

It is here that the play dates itself as belonging to an 
autumnal era; the friend not only seduces the girl, but 
declares it is in revenge for the father having seduced his 
own wife. The scene where the father, at last unable to 
overcome his unlawful wishes, visits the keep in which his 
daughter is confin’d—to have her emerge, rap’d and raving, 
is not without power. 

In fact, one is terrified that so many Ophelias, Lears, 
Romeos, Cordelias, Macbeths, have come to this. But one 
cannot afford to be uninterested. 

And if that is what they come to, what comes of it? 
Was it Ophelia said “by false shadowes of a father’s 
kindnesse, I long deceived my selfe?’’ Was it Lear or 
Massinger’s Malefort (note the pun) who cried “ O, that 
I have reason to discern the better way and yet pursue the 
worse ”’ and said 

“Each shadow of wrong done to me 


Will raise in him a tempest not to be 
but with my heart-blood stilled.” 
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Might it not, too, have been Othello, had he zoe killed 
Desdemona, who said 
“ Why was I 
Since ’twas my fate and not to be declin’d, 
In this so tender-conscienc’d ? ” 
I have already asked those who have gone with me thus far 
to use twentieth century skis on the sloping sixteenth and 
seventeenth century grammar. I have hinted at a change of 
tone as the years proceed. 
It is necessary to say that even at this point, Massinger 
could make the father say of his son’s corpse 
“Tis an object 
that I would wish remov’d.” 
which is one of those instances, it seems to me, of plain 
statement falling short of plausibility. But Malefort also 
says, 
“May I find rest in death or my revenge. 
To either I stand equall,” 


and that is the note on which we end. Men had gone 
through much since Marlowe increased his income at 
Corpus. Hamlet’s most famous speech would have been 
annulled had he, in his time, been able to feel that “ to 
either I stand equall”’, and Malfi’s tragedy on the other 
hand could not have been envisaged had she not on her 
tongue, the equivalent; “I can do both like a prince.” 


) 


Where does it lead us? Let us notice to start with that 
we are taken from the Young Man in Black (necromancer) 
through the Prince (heightened) in Mourning (debased) to 
the Widow (Malfi) in Black. Let us also notice that the 
Man Who Wants Too Much (the prime Elizabethan) is 
Faustus, Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Malefort. And his Familiar, 
who began as Wagner, became humanized (like so many 
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others) through Shakespeare as Puck, degenerates into the 
Robin Goodfellow of Wily Beguilde, and, using the 
Tempest’s oak as a lathe, turns up finally as Harlequin 
Faustus in Mountford’s re-hash of Marlowe—by which 
time we recognize that the initiative has gone from the 
master to the servant and then, suddenly, realizing that the 
Queen has died, we realize also a certain fury—she had 
no right to. Armadas and such interruptions had been 
dealt with under Elizabeth’s reign ; in the building up of 
her, Mary Queen of Scots had had to be made a menace ; 
however clever it may have been, that Man in the Street 
who was already uprearing his hydrocephalic head felt she 
had let him down by dying. Elizabeth had come to mean 
stability. When she left the stage, the way was clear for 
the trap-doors to release unknown devils. For long, the 
thought of her death had occupied men’s minds; for it 
meant not only the end of a symbol, of an age, but of a 
dynasty. As the reign wore on, the question of her death 
and of the succession became more pressing. In this 
connection, it may be noted that Woman becomes in- 
creasingly important in the plays. It might be said that 
this is due to the growing adultness of the age, equalled 
by the increased capability of the boy-actors to represent 
females. But only Shakespeare outdoes Marlowe for 
grandeur of conception, and as to the boy-actors, it is 
pertinently held that one of the reasons for the few lines 
Cordelia has to speak was the consideration given to their 
capacities ; the women’s parts in Shakespeare are built up 
in advance by report, so that the boy had much of his work 
done for him, and many of what would be an actress’s 
“big” scenes, happen offstage. We know that much of 
the cross-dressing can be attributed to the fact that the 
women were acted by boys. And yet... and yet, women 
became increasingly important. Consider the development 
there has been from Helen’s brief appearance in Doctor 
E 
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Faustus to Webster’s two great tragedies, in which a 
woman is the central figure. 

These two, Vittoria and Malfi, are both held to be 
guilty. And it is to be observed that during the hundred 
years between Marlowe’s and Mountfort’s Faustus, there is 
an increased bitterness towards women. The note changes 
—Helen of Faustus, in fact, becomes the jeered-at vapid 
Helen of Troilus and Cressida. It is true that the Queen 
died before many, I had almost said most, of the plays were 
written. But shock sinks deep and takes long to rise from 
the subconscious. She had dominated the age. She died. 
Chaos had come again. Reaction set in. 

Railing succeeded ranting, and ardent lovers emasculated 
into gallants and gallants gallivanted into gulls. 

I am not inferring that the fact Elizabeth left no issue 
directly influenced the drama, but I do suggest that the 
obsession of her living (thus, of dying) was part of the age, 
and that that is reflected in the plays; just as much as the 
change in the players’ fortunes after James’s accession 
affected their work. 

The favourite word for Elizabethans is “‘ full-blooded ”’. 
We regard them as vital, vigorous, living life to the brim 
or the hilt. And so they did; a poet still fought, a soldier 
made poetry. Ships made port, treasure-laden—and 
scholars, too, returned from voyages of the mind with 
tiches. All that life offered was to be grasped with both 
hands, and life offered more than it had for decades. 

Yet, underneath the bustling confidence, there was 
uncertainty. One feels that more and more as one reads 
them. What started as insatiable curiosity develops to 
doubt. Marlowe’s characters loved life. They sought, 
Faustus, the Jew and Tamburlaine, knowledge and wealth 
and power. But Hamlet cries ‘“‘ O, that this too too sullied 
flesh would melt”, and in Webster even the pleasure of life 
is merely “ the good hours of an ague’’. Hamlet oppressed 
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by life, was yet vastly interested in death. He, too, had the 
exploring spirit—and he was not its only spokesman. All 
through the plays men debate death. Even when life’s 
disdained, death remained the Other Life. As such it was 
to be entered into. 

Let us remember that death was very much a part of 
Elizabethan life. I do not think the prevalence of the 
Plague in their day is sufficiently recalled. In one year 
alone, eleven thousand people died of plague in London— 
and that is a figure more noticeable in the capital of that 
time than it would have been in ours. Theatres were 
continually shut because of fresh outbreaks. Men who 
walked to the playhouse over corpses found nothing 
strange in a stage littered with bodies. The suddenness 
with which humanity could be struck down was in abundant 
and abiding evidence. And it may be that much of the 
obsession with physical decay springs from this cause ; to 
them, in one sense so noticeable, in another by its very 
plenitude, it would not be. After all, in our own day, 
suffering has brutalized us sufficiently to let us call murder 
“ mopping up”’. 

Moreover, although it was an age of discovery, of seeking 
sources and revealing, in manners of life there still held the 
habit of hiding. You covered decay, you perfumed dirt. 
Elaborate clothes had no modern facilities for cleaning but 
faced, in the undrained streets, soiling undreamt of by us. 
At home, relics of meals rotted in rushes on the floor. 
If you looked too far, stripped away too much, you came 
on—decay. You put a brave face on the world, but in time 
the face became a mask. As it tightened, the features 
beneath contorted into a last cry—of disillusion. And 
with that cry, the Elizabethan era ended. Another was 
born, but as yet was a puling infant. 

Meanwhile, the Queen had died and shaken men’s faith 
in stability. The point of kingship is continuance. Let 

E* 
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that go, and much else goes. Particularly if you are 
wondering at the same time about your own continuance, 
either as heir or as husband or as ghost. This is behind, 
and links together, all Elizabethan plays—are the dead 
dead ? are the wed faithful ? are the old loyal ? the young 
capable? Is there, in short, any limit to our powers ? 
And it is when it is regretfully seen that there is, then life 
loses its grandeur (and the play becomes humdrum) and 
even death its attraction. The young man who began as 
Faustus seeking new worlds to conquer grows from 
Hamlet, who dare not enter his kingdom, to a Lear who 
gives it away. The magic carpet of Faustus lands him 
with Poor Tom on the cliffs of Dover, which are not what 
they seem. 

Nothing is what it seems, for life and death lose stature 
as man grows. But if man could be grown, if he could be 
complete, then, say the Elizabethans—+then .. . 


The next age gave up the struggle. Ambition ceased to 
vault, love to be magical or the world an oyster for Pistol’s 
sword to prise. The world was the world, and the plays 
were worldly. Visitants from another ceased to trouble 
it and its inhabitants were less hasty in dispatching them- 
selves to the next. After chaos had come again, they set 
their house into the order which was to be the eighteenth 
century. And before that, at the end of the seventeenth, 
they turned the tragedy of Faustus into a farce—a remark- 
ably low one, at that. The paraphrase of Faustus’ last hours 
is practically unbearable to read, and after the scholar has 
said 

“O, help us heaven ! See, here are Faustus’ limbs 
All torn asunder by the hand of hell,” 
it ends with 


“May this a fair Example be to all, 
To avoid such ways which brought poor Faustus’ fall. 
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And whatsoever Pleasure does invite, 
Sell not your Souls to purchase vain Delight. , 
Scene changes to Hell. 
Faustus’ limbs come together. A Dance and Song.” 


Harlequin’s humours are, as I have said, not such as we 
to-day find humorous, and almost the only interest is that 
in this, one of his first appearances in an English piece, he 
is the fool on whom the tricks are played. He does not yet 
play them. Later, he will be in control of the scene. 

All things will obey him, nothing will be what it seems, 
and he will be all that’s magical—the Spirit of Life, as well 
as Prince of Pantomime. He will in a sense be Faustus. 

But that time is not yet, and all we can do is chronicle 
his coming, at a turning point of English dramatic history, 
in a play which brings together the fallen hero of the 
sixteenth century and the unfledged figure of the nineteenth. 

Mountford, who contriv’d this, died, let us notice, though 
a hundred years later, the same death as Marlowe—through 


stabbing. 
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STUDIES IN BEAUMONT, FLETCHER, AND 
MASSINGER. BALDWIN MAXWELL. Oxford. 18s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MAXWELL ATTEMPTS to re-date certain plays, 
in most of which Fletcher had a share, in this interesting 
collection of Elizabethan studies. He considers, in addition, 
the problem of the duel from the time when it was accepted 
as an essential complement to honour to the modified 
condemnation of it from about 1616, as well as the possible 
identification of the actor, John Shanke, with the “ hungry 
knave”’ parts in Bonduca and other plays. 

It is impossible in the brief review that is all that 
war conditions permit, to accept or disallow any of the 
different suggestions. Personally, perhaps because I know 
the play rather well, I found the proposal to date Wit 
Without Money to 1619 likely, although not quite con- 
vinced that the commonly accepted 1614, is not the better 
date. The statement that The Noble Gentleman could 
scarcely belong to Fletcher’s middle period, on account of 
its possible resemblance to the actual history of the time, 
has much to commend it. Fletcher, of all writers, was 
the one least likely to brave the anger of the Court. The 
essay on Henry VIII is also valuable, though I am no 
friend to counting syllables and marking parallel passages 
as a test of authorship. 

The book is essentially a volume for scholars, for it 
pre-supposes a wide acquaintance with all aspects of 
Elizabethan life. It brings much evidence and some 
material together for the re-valuation of Fletcher that we 
need so badly and it is written in a much more vivid 
manner than are many of such studies. Students of the 
period will welcome it, both to read and to consult. 


BRYHER 
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A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.  HESKETH PEARSON. 

Penguin Books. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE THE POET has been written about more than 
Shakespeare the dramatist—and those who complain that 
little is known of his life do so because they do not go to 
the place where most of it was lived—the playhouse. 
A Life by an actor may be expected to redress this rather 
more than does Mr. Pearson’s, whose love of Shakespeare 
self-confessedly took him on the stage. Moreover, his 
torrential style leads to statements open to qualification : 
“* Few actions in history have been the subject of so much 
or such wild conjecture” as Shakespeare’s marriage, he 
was “less of an egotist than any famous man in history ”’, 
the sonnets are “‘ sometimes beautiful but mainly tedious 
poems ”’ and the plays cited as containing “ all the humour, 
all the beauty, all the feeling, and all the wisdom that 
ever mattered on earth ”’ (let us like Shakespeare, but let us 
not forget Leonardo, Michel-Ange, Dante, to choose only 
one race) are Antony and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, 
the two parts of Henry IV and King Lear. 

Nevertheless, the book should assist the audiences which 
its inclusion as a Penguin should provide. It relates the 
plays to the period, stresses Shakespeare’s growing coldness 
to the Queen following the death of Essex (after the 
banning of Richard II, he was commanded to play at 
Court the night before the execution), and in such matters 
as pointing out that by common law, Shakespeare’s wife 
received the Widow’s Dower of one-third of his heritable 
estates and the right to reside at New Place, it clarifies for 
the general reader much that has been obscured by the 
specialist. Those who are particular rather than general 
will still find interest, for Shakespeare is a subject of so 
many facets that each book can add to what remains the 
indelibly final picture of him—our own. 


H. K. FISHER 
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SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. JouNn RUSSELL. Bats- 
ford. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 
WE ARE GETTING, I feel, dangerously near Metro-Land. 
Shakespeare’s country is “‘a large irregular fertile watery 
plain, including Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and con- 
tiguous parts of Herefordshire and Gloucestershire’. It 
is an “‘ area well provided by nature but yet entirely adapted 
to man displaying all his skill’’. The Flood’s survivors 
reached Ararat, but Freya Starke would not, I think, write 
a volume on Noah’s Arkcadia. A book about the centre, or 
as Mr. Russell calls it, despite his diatribes against the 
emotionalism of country-book writers, the “heart”? of 
England, may well be looked for and gratefully received. 
No doubt many would be hurt if a work about Warwick- 
shire failed to record that Shakespeare was born in that 
county. But he lived also in London, and if a book called 
Shakespeare's London. presented me with photographs of 
theatres bombed in the 1940 blitz, I should be justified in 
feeling all was not as it should be; this book, Shakespeare’s 
Country, gives us pictures of Coventry Cathedral after its 
blitz, and I must say, I call that leading me up Lady Godiva’s 
garden rather than the Hathaways’. It gives us, I would 
gratefully emphasize, many good pictures, much topo- 
graphy and informed annotation on the churches, homes, 
monuments, and architecture of the region. But Shake- 
speare saw, and could have seen, little of it. It may be 
Shakespeare’s country as we see it to-day, but even on that 
count I must record that I do not think of the Stratford 
glover’s son or the playwright of the Globe when I view 
the docks at Gloucester (plate 153) or the cheaply titled 
“ Chamberlain Birmingham” (plates 45-56) or Robert 
Adam’s Gallery, Croome Court (plate 77), and if I seem 
carping, can only cry that there is in the style, a tarnished 
“ smartness ’’, akin to that in Mr. Pope Hennessy’s London 
Fabric and Mr. Steegmann’s Cambridge, which I find the 
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more alien in this instance as it goes so against the grain 
of that most sensitive of poets whose name it presumes to 
use as a title I can term catch-half-guinea. 


TREVOR JAMES 


THE EDITORIAL PROBLEM IN SHAKESPEARE. 
We W. GREG. SOxIOLd las Od: 


THIs SURVEY OF the foundations for Shakespeare’s text — 
formed the Clark lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1939. It uses that traditional English of academic research 
which makes American writing in this field seem so much 
more distinguished, but the fustiness of the author’s style is 
fortunately not repeated in his approach to the material, 
which is careful without being unduly conservative. He 
considers it “absurd to take seriously the nightmare 
fantasies of Dr. Johnson ”’ and though the conclusion does 
not break new ground—* there seems no possibility of 
arriving at the perfectly finished product of Shakespeare's 
art for the simple reason that he never gave it a perfect 
finish ”’, there is first-rate and fascinating information on 
prompt- “books, “foul papers,” scribes, and shorthand, 
which adds much to a student’s knowledge both of play- 
house and printing conditions of the time. 


TREVOR JAMES 


